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Tue subject of this memoir is descended from a very respectable family. 
A note in the “ British Plutarch”* informs us, that a Mr. Wraynham or 
Wrangham, one of his ancestors, suffered heavily through the instrumen- 
tality of Lord Bacon— 


“ That greatest, wisest, meanest of mankind.” 


and the odious court of the Star-Chamber. In documents to be found at the 
Herald’s College, it is also recorded, that in the county of Durham “ before 
21 Eliz., John Wrangham purchased the manor of Blackburn of Marma- 
duke Thirkeld, esq., and died in 22 Eliz., leaving William his son and heir ; 
who, in the following year, left two coheiresses, Jane Emerson and Joan 
Wrangham.” (Surtees’ Durham, ii. 387.) From this it is evident that the 
family was once distinguished ; as, likewise, from the circumstance, that in 
an old marriage-contract mention is made of Wrangham, esq. of 
Wrangham, a place no longer known to be in existence. 

The name, also, occurs in the first year of the register of Langton near 
Malton, in the county of York, where the Wranghams appear to have pos- 
sessed landed property, as some fields in that parish still bear the appellation. 

The father of the Archdeacon was Mr. George Wrangham, who in the 
latter part of his life occupied the beautiful farm of Raisthorpe near Malton, 
a farm subsequently let for upward of one thousand pounds per ann. He 
likewise rented the moiety of another farm at Titchwell near Wells, in Nor- 
folk, very little inferior in value. For his personal worth, and natural talents, 
he was highly respected by those who could appreciate his merits. 

His only son Francis, whose biography we are now handing down to pos- 
terity, was born June 11, 1769. From his seventh until his eleventh year, 
he was under the tuition of the Rev. Stephen Thirlwell, at West Heslerton, 
a village near Malton. It is not unworthy of remark, that Mr. Thirlwell him- 
self received his own quota of learning at a small free-school in Cumberland, 
and wrought afterwards as a bricklayer at or near Tadcaster. In the course 
of the ensuing serannium, Mr. Wrangham spent two summers under the 
Rev. John Robinson, (who subsequently became master of the free grammar- 
school at York,) and passed nearly two years with the Rev. Joseph Milner 
at Hull. 

In October, 1786, he entered upon his residence at Magdalene College, 
Cambridge ; and, during his first year there, sat as a candidate for an 
University-scholarship, and gained Sir William Browne's gold medal for his 
Greek and Latin epigrams on the subject, 

“« Ov ro peya ev, ro de ev peya,” 





* 11.461. See also the State Trials, vii, 102, &c 
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In October, 1787, on the invitation of Dr. Jowett, Regius Professor of 
Civil Law, he migrated to Trinity Hall; and at a subsequent period, he 
removed to Trinity College.* On his final examination in January, 1790, 
for his bachelor’s degree he became Third Wrangler, and gained not only 
Dr. Smith’s second Mathematical Prize, but also the chancellor’s first 
Classical Medal—the highly gifted person who obtained the other, being the 
late much lamented Mr. Tweddell. He afterwards took pupils for some time 
during his residence in college; on leaving which, he was appointed tutor 
to the late right hon. Lord Frederick Montagu, only brother of his Grace 
the Duke of Manchester. He subsequently entered into holy orders, and 
served the curacy of Cobham, in Surrey, during the years 1794 and 1795. 

Church-preferment, which in many cases is the result of family-interest or 
of purchase, did not flow to Mr. Wrangham through these channels. To- 
ward the close of 1795, Humphrey Osbaldeston, esq. presented him to the 
vicarage of Hunmanby, and the perpetual curacy of Muston ; and, through 
the recommendation of the same gentleman, he obtained at the same time the 
vicarage of Folkton. 

In 1799, he married Miss Agnes Creyke, fifth daughter of Ralph Creyke, 
esq. of Marton near Bridlington, and had the misfortune to lose her on her 
first confinement. Her daughter survived the calamity. His present wife 
was Miss Dorothy Cayley, second daughter of the Rev. Digby Cayley, and, 
in right of her mother one of the coheiresses and representatives of the 
ancient family of Strangeways, descended lineally from Sir James Strange- 
ways, who, in the reign of Henry VI. married the elder of the two coheiresses 
of the Lord Darcy Meinhill. 

By her, he has had five children. Of these, Philadelphia, the eldest, 
married the late Rev. E. W. Barnard, of Brantinghamthorpe ; George Walter, 
M.A. of Magdalene College, Cambridge, is now rector of Thorpe Bassett, 
and vicar of Ampleforth, Yorkshire; and Digby Cayley, after taking a 
double first-class degree at Brazenoze, Oxford, and having for two years been 
Private Secretary to the Earls of Dudley and Aberdeen, as Secretaries for 
Foreign Affairs, has recently married Amelia, second daughter of the late 
Walter Fawkes, esq. of Farnley Hall, who in 1806 was elected M.P. for 
Yorkshire. 

In 1808, Mr. Wrangham was appointed Chaplain of Assize to W. J. Deni- 
son, esq. High Sheriff of Yorkshire, and now M.P. for the county of Surrey ; 
and, in compliance with the requests of two Grand Juries of that year, printed 
both his Discourses. The same office, and the same double mark of respect, 
awaited him in 1814, when Sir Francis Lindley Wood, bart. was High 
Sheriff for the county; and a third time, in 1823, under the appointment of 
his intimate friend Walter Fawkes, esq. No similar instance, it is believed, 
of a triple chaplainship ever before occurred. 

In 1814, the Archbishop of York appointed him his Examining Chaplain 
at Bishopthorpe ; an office which he has ever since exclusively filled. 

Through a lapse which devolved to his Grace in 1819, Mr. Wrangham 
was enabled to exchange the vicarage of Folkton for the rectory of Thorpe 
Basset : and by the same high patronage he was, in 1820, appointed Arch- 
deacon of Cleveland. This archdeaconry he resigned in 1828, upon being 
appointed to that of the East Riding of Yorkshire. He received, likewise, 
from his Grace in 1823, the stall of Ampleforth in the cathedral of York ; 
and a prebend of Chester, two years afterward, as an option. In right of 
the latter, he is now Rector of Dodleston in that county; where he has 


© “ Thebes did his rade unknowing youth engage ; 
He chooses Athens in his riper age.” 
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recently caused to be erected a monument to the memory of the lord 
chancellor Ellesmere, who had discreditably lain for upwards of two cen- 
turies under a nameless stone.* 

Mr. Wrangham is a member of the Roxburghe and Bannatyne clubs ; and, 
as honorary adjunct, of several philosophical and literary societies. 

We now proceed to give a list of his numerous publications. 

He is said to have published anonymously, in 1792, an anti-radical parody 
on part of a comedy of Aristophanes, with critical notes, entitled ‘“‘ Reform, 
a Farce,” 8vo. 

In 1794, he sent to the press “‘ The Restoration of the Jews,” a Seaton 
prize poem, 4to. 

In 1795, ‘* The Destruction of Babylon,” a poem, 4to.—And a volume of 
Poems, 8vo. ; to a few copies of the latter of which he attached, as a Preface, 
a brief account of his academical history, beginning ;—‘ Dryden obtained, 
whatever was the reason, no fellowship in the college. Why he was ex- 
cluded cannot now be known, and it is in vain to guess: had he thought 
himself injured, he knew how to complain.” (Johnson.) This Preface dis- 
tinctly, and effectively, protests against—what might otherwise perhaps 
have been uncandidly inferred from Mr. Wrangham’s silence—the con- 
sciousness of having » Rewer exclusion from a fellowship. 

In 1798, “ Rome is Fallen!” a Visitation Sermon preached at Scar- 
borough, 4to. 

In 1800, “The Holy Land,” a Seaton prize poem, 4to. 

In 1801, “ Practical Sermons, founded on Doddridge’s Rise and Progress 
of Religion in the Soul.” Another set, having for their basis, ‘‘ Baxter's 
Saint’s Everlasting Rest,” appeared for the first time in 1816; when a 
selection of his various fugitive pieces was published in three vols. 8vo. 

In 1802, ** Leslie’s Short and Easy Method with the Deists, and the 
Truth of Christianity Demonstrated, with Four additional Marks,” 8vo. 

In 1803, “ The Raising of Jairus’ Daughter,” a poem, 8vo. And “ The 
Advantages of Diffused Knowledge,” a Charity School Sermon, 4to. 

In 1808, ‘‘ A Dissertation on the best means of Civilizing the Subjects of 
the British Empire in India, and of diffusing the Light of the Christian 
Religion throughout the Eastern World,” 4to.—And, in the same year, 
“The Restoration of Learning in the East,” a poem, 4to. This was pub- 
lished at the express desire of the three judges, appointed by the University 
of Cambridge to award Mr. Buchanan’s prizes. 

In 1808, “The corrected edition of Langhorne’s Plutarch’s Lives, with 
many notes,” 6 vols. 8vo.—And two Assize Sermons, 4to. 

In 1809, “« A Sermon preached at Scarborough, at the Primary Visitation 
of the Archbishop of York,” 4to. 





* The inscription, from the pen of the Archdeacon, is as follows :— 
Marjorum gloria posteris quasi lumen est. 
Subtus jacet, 
Quicquid mortale fuit 
THOMA, BARONTS DE ELLESMERE 
et Vicecomitis de Brackley, 
viri antiqua, virtute ac fide, 
per viginti plus annos 
regni Anglia 
Caneellarii, 
scientia, scriptis, facundia, spectatissimi. 
Hominibus exemptus est 
iv. id. April. 
Anno Sacro m.pc.xvil. 
At. circiter Lxvu. 


Orimar, morimar. 
Sequentur, qui non pracesserint. 
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In 1811, “ The Sufferings of the Primitive Martyrs,” a Seaton prize 
m, 4to. 

In 1812, “ Joseph made known to his Brethren,” a Seaton prize poem, 4to. 

In 1813, “The Death of Saul and Jonathan,” a poem, 8vo. 

In 1814, two Assize Sermons, 4to. 

In 1816, “ The British Plutarch,” in six vols. 8vo. 

In 1817, “« Forty Sonnets from Petrarch,” printed (with every advantage 
of typography) by Sir S. Egerton Brydges, Bart. at his private press, Lee 
Priory, Kent. 

In 1820, “‘ Dr. Zouch’s Works collected, with a Prefatory Memoir,” in 
two vols. 8vo.—And a Collection of Archbishop Markham’s Carmina Qua- 
dragesimalia, &c. in 4to and 8vo, for private circulation. 

In 1821, “A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the Archdeaconry of 
Cleveland,” 8vo.—And “ The Lyrics of Horace, being a translation of the 
first Four Books of his Odes,” 8vo. 

In 1822, “ A second Charge, delivered to the Clergy of the Archdeaconry 
of Cleveland, 8vo. 

In 1823, Two Assize Sermons, 8vo.—And a third Charge, delivered to 
the Clergy of the Archdeaconry of Cleveland, 8vo. 

In 1824, “* Sertum Cantabrigiense ;” or, the Cambridge Garland, 8vo. 

In 1828, “ Bp. Walton’s Prolegomena to the Polyglott Bible, with copious 
annotations,” in two vols. 8vo., under the sanction of the University of 
Cambridge ; which, with her accustomed munificence, defrayed the expense 
of the publication. 

‘The Pleiad,” or Evidences of Christianity, forming the twenty-sixth 
volume of Constable’s Miscellany. 

In 1829, a “ Letter to the Clergy of the Archdeaconry of the East Riding 
of Yorkshire,” on the Roman Catholic Claims; of which Mr. Wrangham 
had, for upwards of thirty years, been the firm but temperate advocate. 

He has occasionally employed his leisure by printing (for private circu- 
lation exclusively) ‘‘ Centuria Mirabilis,” and “ The Savings-Bank,” 4to. ; 
**The Doom of the Wicked,” a Sermon founded upon Baxter, and ‘* The Vir- 
tuous Woman,” a Funeral Discourse on the Death of the Right Hon. Lady 
Anne Hudson, 8vo. and a few copies of a Catalogue of the English portion 
of his voluminous library, which, with characters of the subjects, authors, or 
editions, exceeds six hundred pages, 8vo. 

One of his latest brochures has been also of a private nature, intitled 
Psyche, or rhymed Latin versions of Mr. Baylis’s elegant ‘Songs on But- 
terflies.” And he has recently printed a limited impression of exquisite 
Translations from M. A. Flaminio, by his late son-in-law, the Rev. E, W. 
Barnard. 

_ Numerous Dedications* attest his promptitude in giving assistance to his 
literary acquaintance, or the respect shewn to him in many instances by 
personal strangers. His charges, beside vindicating the clergy from the 
indifference or inactivity imputed to them by their enemies, have chiefly 
been occupied in asserting the doctrines of the Established Church against 
the Socinians, or advocating the uses and value of human learning. 





* Among these, may be enumerated (in addition to the publications of the late Mr. Hornsey, Mr. 
Cole, and other Scarborough authors, and Visitation and Ordination Sermons by Pellew, Wyld, 
C. Barker, Courtney, Hett, &c.) Mr. Bell's Stream of Time, Nesbit’s Land-Surveying, Ellis’ Latin 
Exercises, Poole’s Classical Collector's Vade Mecum, Bigland’s Yorkshire in “ The Beauties of 
England and Wales,” Neville’s Leisure Moments, Browne's York Legends, Greene’s Poetical Sketches 
of Scarborough Rankin’s Translation of one of Bp. Bull’s invaluable Tracts, Oxlad’s Protestant 
£xraminer, in answer to Cobbett’s virulent “ History of the Reformation,” Wasse’s Votes on the Gospel 
and Acts of the Apostles, in three volumes, Ralegh Trevelyan’s Greek Ode on the Sorrows of Swilzer- 
land, and his Elegy on the Death of the Princess Charlotte, Eastmead’s Historia Rievalicnsis, Basil 
Montagu’s Private Tutor, and a Volume of Essays, Hett’s Death of Absalom, &c. &c, &c. 





ORIGIN OF MORAL EVIL. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE ORACLES OF GOD, 
AND INFERENCES RESPECTING THE 
ORIGIN OF MORAL EVIL, AND ALSO 
THE CAUSE AND RESULT OF ITS CON- 
TINUANCE. 

Tue existence of moral evil, and its insepa- 

rable attendant, misery, among creatures 

descending from a Being of infinite wisdom, 
wer, and love, is a subject pronounced 
y many to be inexplicable ; and an attempt 
to investigate it is, according to their opi- 
nion, presumptuous. Yet, we cannot doubt, 
that an endeavour to review it in the light 
which inspiration presents, may be per- 
mitted. 

If we assert that the origin of moral evil 
is incomprehensible, we thereby cast a cloud 
of incomprehensibility upon two other sub- 
jects. For if its existence in some rational 
creatures be unaccountable, is not its limi- 
tation equally so? In some it does not 
exist. And does it not also appear unac- 
countable, that of those who are the subjects 
of moral evil, some are reclaimable, others 
irreclaimable ? 

It would be impious to conclude that 
God could give existence to moral evil ; 
and absurd to imagine that a creature could 
possess a creative power to call into ex- 
istence any object whatever, whether good 
or bad, material or mental. 


Jude informs us (6th verse,) that angels 
kept not their first estate, but left their own 
habitation; and hence some infer, that an 
internal principle of moral evil must have 


existed previous to that revolt. But this 
inference is as inadmissible as to suppose 
that an_ internal principle of moral evil ex- 
isted in the angels who kept their first 
estate, and did not leave their own habi- 
tation : for unquestionably all these angelic 
beings came holy and happy out of the 
Creator’s hands, But the continuance and 
increase of their holiness and happiness 
could be derived from God only ; and this 
derivation laid them under the glorious 
necessity of remaining in a state of union 
and fellowship with himself, as the only 
possible means of its permanency ; but if 
their stability in that state were necessitated, 
it could not yield, either to the Divine 
Being or to themselves, that delight which 
arises from voluntary obedience. Indeed, 
an impossibility to depart from God, in- 
volves in it an impossibility to render our 
continuance with him spontaneous; and 
consequently, it would prevent those remu- 
nerations conferred on beings who gratefully 
receive and faithfully improve the gifts 
with which Heaven intrusts them: neither 
could the Supreme Judge say to any crea- 
ture whose obedience was involuntary and 
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unavoidable, “Well done, good and faithful 
servant, thou hast been faithful over a few 
things, I will make thee ruler over many 
things ; enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” 
Hence, we infer, that these angelic beings 
were in a probationary state, as man also 
is ;—a circumstance which evinces not only 
the exuberance of the divine goodness, but 
also the wisdom and condescension of God, 
in causing us to feel that the perpetuity and 
confirmation of our bliss, is a gracious re- 
ward for our affectionate and steadfast 
adherence to him; a reward, attainable by 
every created intelligence in a state of pro- 
bation. 

That angels felt a propensity and 
sessed a power to ‘take te their eesleent 
Creator is indisputable ; and that the use of 
this power was essential to their happiness, 
is not less so. The use of it perpetuated 
and augmented the felicity of some of these 
first-born sons of light. The disuse of it, in 
others, intercepted that flow of loving kind- 
ness which otherwise would have continued 
to issue from the Divine Fountain. This 
discontinuance, however, did not dispossess 
them of that ardent desire after happiness, 
which indeed is inseparable from existence : 
hence, from the disuse of that power, in 
the exercise of which they might have con- 
tinued happy, they proceeded to the misap- 
plication of it, and sought in other objects 
the bliss which they lost in God. And now 
being disappointed in their expectations, 
and discontented because they could not be 
independently happy, the transition from 
that state to a worse way natural and obvious ; 
hence, they felt enmity against the Creator, 
and also against their former associates, 
who, with joyful praises, continued to en. 
circle his throne. Now, also, the condem- 
nation of the devil, against which Paul 
cautions Timothy, 1 Timothy, iii. 6, ap- 
peared ; for pride induced them to prefer 
dominion at a distance from God, to ser- 
vitude in heaven. 

Moreover, the divine light being extin- 
guished in their mind, they vainly imagined 
that they could find an equivalent for lost 
happiness in counteracting the divine will, 
and, therefore, anxiously looked to a future 
period for the execution of their design. 

That period arrived, and the sentiment 
which burned within, “ Evil, be thou my 
good,” now blazed out in a consuming 
flame. For the leader of these apostates 
first effected the seduction of Adam and 
Eve, and then endeavoured to prevent the 
salvation of them and their posterity, by 
tempting the Saviour to the commission ot 
suicide, and afterwards to an act of devil 
worship, Matthew, iv, 6, 9. 
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That these invisible beings should instan- 
taneously fall from a state of purity and 
bliss, into one of rebellion against their 
Creator, and malevolence against their 
fellow-creatures, is utterly improbable. Is 
it not, therefore, more than probable, that 
their fall from holiness to sin, from happi- 
ness to misery, was not the result of any 
original defect, nor of any obliquity in their 
constitution, but that it was gradual ; their 
own act and deed, and by no means un- 
avoidable ; that it proceeded first from the 
disuse, and then from the misapplication, 
of a power, the exercise of which would 
have terminated their probation, and led to 
a confirmation in glory. 

Did any overture of mercy intervene 
beiween the revolt of these creatures and 


*eir consignment to eternal condemnation ? - 


From the inspired volume we learn, 1st, 
that they were created by Jesus Christ ; 
2ndly, that by him they will be judged ; and 
3dly, that through him also an overture of 
mercy preceded their final appearance at 
his tribunal. 

1st. “ By him were all things created, that 
are in heaven, and that are in earth, visible 
and invisible, whether they be thrones, or 
dominions, or principalities, or powers ; all 
things were created by him,” Colossians, 
i. 16. 

2ndly. “ The Father judgeth no one, 
adeva, but hath committed all judgment to 
the Son, that all wayre¢ should honour the 
Son even as they honour the Father,” John 
v. 22, 23. Here all judgment is committed 
to the Son, that of angels not excepted. In 
the original, neither the word man nor men 
ap , which likewise indicates that this 
judgment is not confined to human beings ; 
of which also we have a further confirmation 
in the 6th verse of the Epistle of Jude, who 
says, “ that the angels, which kept not their 
first estate, but left their own habitation, 
the Lord hath reserved in everlasting chains 
under darkness unto the judgment of the 
great day.” 

3dly. “ This Judge is also a lawgiver, 
who is able to save and to destroy,” James 
iv.12. An awful defect indeed would it 
be in a Divine Lawgiver, if he were not 
able to save; and if he were, it would be 
tremendous, were he to enter into judgment 
with the works of his own hands, and to 
suffer that salutary power to remain inope- 
rative. ‘ There is then a just God, and a 
Saviour,” Isaiah xlv. 21, “ therefore, sen- 
tence against an evil work is not executed 
speedily—for it pleased the Father that in 
him should all fulness dwell ; and having 
made peace through the blood of his cross, 
by him to reconcile all things to himself; 


by him, I say, whether they be things in 
earth, or things in heaven,” Colossians i. 
19, 20. 

Had Jehovah in his dispensation towards 
these unhappy beings, excluded the ope- 
ration of mercy, we might reverse the sen- 
tence of James, and say, that judgment 
rejoiceth against To his tribunal 
they are amenable, and to suppose that no 
preparatory overture of mercy was offered, 
is to separate in idea the divine justice and 
mercy ; attributes invariably co-operative 
in all the dispensations of providence. 

Hence, the Supreme Judge assigns thrones 
of judgment to his saints, Matthew xix. 28. 
1 Corinthians, vi. 2, that, as his assessors 
in the decisions of the last day, they may 

roclaim to the universe, that the Judge of 
all the earth hath done right. 

“ Know ye not,” says St. Paul, 1 Corin- 
thians, vi. 3, “that we shall judge angels?” 
But can we, who lived in practical enmity 
against our Creator, and by redeeming mercy 
were plucked as brands out of the fire, can 
we say Amen to a sentence which eternally 
otis from bliss, delinquents, in whose 
behalf no merciful interposition ever 
appeared ? 

e cannot conceive that the Almighty 
would exclude the operation of mercy in 
the condemnation of these angels ; nor that 
he would exclude the operation of justice 
in overtures of reconciliation ; and the ab- 
surdity of supposing that two Mediators 
would be necessary between the Deity and 
offenders, is such as renders the mention of 
it almost unnecessary. But, by the mani- 
fold wisdom of God, the death of his well- 
beloved Son is exhibited to the astonish. 
ment of the universe, as the only effectual 
method to demonstrate his indignation 
against sin, and his mercy towards penitent 
offenders. The merits of this Divine Medi- 
ator are as extensive as the universe, and 
as lasting as eternity; and lest we should 
restrict this dispensation to our world, the 
scripture informs us that Jesus was seen of 
angels, 1 Timothy, iii. 16, and that the 
angels desire to look into these things, 
1 Peter, i. 12. 

Why was Christ, the Father’s best gift to 
trangressors, Christ, who shed his precious 
blood to render the throne of grace acces- 
sible, and, by the same expiatory act, to 
establish it in righteousness and judgment ; 
why was he foreordained as a vicarious 
sacrifice for sin, before the foundation of 
the world, 1 Peter, i. 20, if offenders who 
existed previously to that period were pre- 
cluded from this dispensation of mercy, 
and those who existed subsequently were 
not? 
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By faith in a promised Redeemer, Abel 
offered a more acceptable sacrifice to God 
than Cain, by which he obtained not only 
a divine witness that he was righteous, but 
also a crown of righteousness. It is, there- 
fore, reasonable to conclude, that as this 
gracious interposition was influential four 
thousand years previous to the Saviour’s 
manifestation in the flesh, it was also influ- 
ential from the period of its fore-ordination. 
Tae sacrifice of Cain was not that of a 
sinner,—it had no reference to the promised 
Messiah ; it was faithless, self-righteous, 
and bloodless, and to it succeeded an act 
of fratricide; after which Cain became a 
fugitive and a vagabond on the earth: a 
proof this, more than presumptive, that 
the last act, which confirms a sinner in a 
state of obduracy, whether existing before 
or after the foundation of the world, is the 
rejection of mercy. 

Some persons will probably ask, was it 

ible then that Christ should interpose 
in the behalf of fallen angels? Recollect, 
He created them, He will judge them. The 
good Matthew Henry, in his comment on 
Genesis iv. 7, says, “ From this scripture 
we see, that there is not a damned soul in 
hell, if he had done well, as he might have 
done, but would have been a glorified saint 
in heaven.” A truth, so perfectly conge- 
nial with the unfathomable love of the 
Creator, and so accordant with the decla- 
ration, that “‘ He is good to all, and his 
tender mercies are over all his works,” Psalm 
exlv. 9, that the devils themselves give 
attestation to it. 

On what other principle can we account 
for their exclamation, “‘ What have we to 
do with thee, Jesus, thou Son of God : we 
know thee, who thou art; art thou come to 
torment us before the time?” Does not 
this acknowledgment evidently indicate, 
that they had rejected his mercy, had re- 
fused to return to the sway of his sceptre, 
and now dreaded the approach of that 
judgment from which they expected an 
increase of torment ? 

When angels were called into existence, 
there can be no doubt’ that their supreme 
adoration was, by the Almighty, directed 
to Him by whom all things were made. 
“ Worship him, all ye gods,” Psalm xevii. 7. 
‘* Praise him above, ye heavenly host ;” or, 
as the Septuagint expresses it, rpooxuyncare 
avrw mwavreg ayyedo avra. “ Worship 
him, all ye angels.” And when this same 
Divine Person was foreordained and an- 
nounced as Mediator before the foundation 
of the world, the same glorious injunction 
was most probably repeated ; wll again, 
when Jehovah brought his first-begotten into 
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the world as very man, he said, “ Let all 
the angels of God worship bim,” Hebrews, 
i.6. And yet again, “ Prat at the name 
of Jesus every knee should bow, of things 
in heaven, and things in earth, and things 
under the earth; and that every tongue 
should confess that Jesus Christ is Lord, to 
the glory of God the Father,” Philippians, 
ii. 10,11. The conclusion, therefore, is 
legitimate, that the opposition of the fallen 
angels to this decree made the sight of the 
Saviour insufferable. 

“ Know ye not that we shall judge angels?” 
Yes, but we have no conception of any dis- 
pensation that reconciles us to their eternal 
condemnation, except that, in which “ mercy 
and truth are met together, righteousness 
and peace have kissed each other,” Psalm 
Ixxxv. 10, Here we discover, that without 
the concurrence of the three following 
causes, no being can be finally unhappy: 
ist. A departure from God. 2ndly. An 
opposition to his will. 3rdly. A rejection 
of his mercy. Therefore, instead of con- 
cluding that the introduction of moral evil 
and misery into the universe is inexplicable, 
we on the contrary conclude, that it would 
be eternally inexplicable, and astonishing 
beyond astonishment, if creatures could 
have continued in a state of moral goodness 
and felicity, after they had departed from 
God, the only source of these blessings, and 
then refused to return to him. 

That the origin of moral evil and misery 
among human beings is to be accounted for 
in the same way, is manifest from the fol- 
lowing scriptures. “ Be astonished, O ye 
heavens, at this, and be horribly afraid, be 
ye very desolate, saith the Lord. For my 
oe have committed two evils; they 

ave forsaken me, the Fountain of living 
waters, and hewed them out cisterns, broken 
cisterns that can hold no water,” Jeremiah, 
ii. 12,13. Lo, this only have I found, 
that God made man upright, but they have 
sought out many inventions,” Ecclesiastes 
vil. 29. 

By some it is asserted, that man was 
redeemed because seduced by the wicked 
one; but that Satan and his angels were 
left unredeemed, because they departed 
from their Creator without the co-operation 
of any external cause whatever. But most 
assuredly, man, as well as angels, had a 
power to retain his purity and bliss by con- 
tinuing in a state of union with the blessed 
God, and his revolt can be ascribed only to 
the causes already mentioned ; first, the dis- 
use, and then the consequent misapplication, 
of that power. Moreover, our first parents 
were fortified against the devices of Satan. 
The Creator commanded them to abstain 
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from the tree of the knowledge of good and 
evil ; consequently, he gave them power 
to comply, and to suppose the contrary, 
would be a reflection on the divine since. 
rity, and, if true, an annihilation of the 
crime. It would be to represent the Father 
of mercies as inflicting misery on Adam 
and his posterity, for the violation of a 
command which man had no power to 
obey. 

By others it has been assumed, that the 
crime of these angelic apostates was so great 
as to preclude the ibility of any mer- 
ciful interposition: but does not such an 
assumption contradict the inspired truth, 
“ that mercy rejoiceth against judgment ?” 
James ii. 13, the truth, therefore, re- 
verberate through the universe, of a com- 

sionate God, that mercy rejoiceth against 
judgment, and will continue to rejoice till 
rejected. 

If then a gracious overture interposed 
between the crime of these invisible trans- 
gressors, and their final condemnation, was 
it possible that God should not remember 
man in his low estate? Some good men 
assert that his remembrance extends to 
only a part of the human family. The 
reason assigned is, that God in justice might 
have passed by all; therefore it is no im- 
peachment of his justice to say that he has 

by some, and that it greatly mag- 
nifies his mercy towards those who are the 
recipients of it, because they had no more 
claim on the divine compassion than the 
persons on whom this act of preterition had 





This sentiment will not bear the light. 
The Almighty gave a command to our 
original parents to be fruitful and multiply, 
and to replenish the earth; a command 
which has never been —" , but repeated, 

ro 


Genesis ix. 1. And from the time that 
moral evil and misery were introduced into 
this world to the present, he has called into 
existence unnumbered millions of account- 
able and immortal beings, every one of 
whom, in consequence of Adam’s trans- 
gression, comes into life with such spiritual 
privations, natural imperfections, and carnal 
propensities ; and meets with such dan- 
gerous oppositions, both from human and 
infernal enemies, as would, without some 

ious communication and counteraction, 
inevitably lead the soul to everlasting per- 
dition. 

Can it, therefore, be said that we, who 
are brought into life by the command of 
heaven, and are reduced to our present 
state of depravity, danger, and debility, by 
an act of disobedience committed thousands 
of years before our birth, can it be said that 


we have no reason to expect mercy from 
Him, whose character is set before us, by 
the pen of inspiration, in the most concise 
and comprehensive manner that words can 
convey, “ God is love ?” 

It has been suggested by persons, of 
whose piety there is no doubt, that when 
God foresees that the gift of redeeming grace 
would increase the misery of those who 
would turn it into lasciviousness, it is mercy 
to withhold it, for then is their misery less 
than otherwise it would be. But, unques- 
tionably, the prevention of misery is pre- 
ferable to the diminution of it. If then to 
withhold redeeming mercy would diminish 
misery, to withhold existence would totally 
prevent it. But God hath introduced us 
into life, and our existence is a proof of 
our redemption. For existence imposed, 
and redemption withheld, would be certain 
destruction. We, therefore, venture to re- 
assert, that no being can be finally unhappy, 
unless he depart from his Creator, oppose 
his authority, and reject his mercy. 

The belief, therefore, that the Mediator 
between the Father of mercies and offenders, 
has consigned to irremediable ruin the angels 
who kept not their first estate, having pre- 
viously precluded them from the benefits of 
his mediation, represents them less guilty 
than the finally impenitent sinner. On this 
hypothesis angels are punished because they 
departed from the Creator, and opposed his 
government. But the punishment of human 
offenders actually arises from the cause 
assigned by the Redeemer, “ Ye would not 
come to me, that you might have life.” 

To assert, therefore, that the origin of 
moral evil is unaccountable, is to ascribe 
also to the two circumstances already men- 
tioned, a mystery which would for ever 
remain unfathomable. For then, to what 
cause can we ascribe the limitation of moral 
evil, seeing that numbers escaped the con- 
tagion, who were originally placed in the 
same circumstances with those who apos- 
tatized ?- And again, why are some fallen 
intelligences in a state in which salvation is 
possible, and others in a state in which it 
is impossible ? 

To leave this subject totally in the dark, 
seems to be a tacit reflection either on the 
divine goodness or power ; as if God either 
would not, or could not, prevent the intro- 
duction of sin and misery among his 
creatures. 

The person, therefore, who will elucidate 
this awful subject more satisfactorily, will 
thereby “assert eternal providence, and 
justify the ways of God” with the works of 
his own hands. J. B. 

Gloucester, March 7th, 1831. 
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Which hope we have as an anchor of the soul, 
both sure and steadfast.”—Heb. vi. 19. 


Norainc is more painful or 

than uncertainty, while the distress and dan- 
ger increase, as they affect objects of greater 
moment. Nor can aught be compared in 
mye to a knowledge of the duties 
and destinies of the immortal part of our 
being. Of this knowledge man has always 
been in some measure ignorant, when left 
exclusively to reason, on account of wilful 
transgressions and his love of sin. 

Soon after his creation, he departed from 
the living God, and the wrath of Heaven 
swept him from the earth. Untaught by the 
repeated manifestations of Jehovah in his 
—. towards iniquity, he again for- 

his Maker, till, as a just punishment 
for his wickedness, he was given up to his 
own ignorance and hardness of heart. Thus, 
not only a spirit of love to the Most High, 
but even a knowledge of their Creator, was 
far from the sons of men, and they soon 
became buried in the loathsomeness of 
superstition and vice. And if mercy had 
not been the iar attribute of Him who 
formed the heavens, the whole race of 
human beings would to this time have pre- 
sented one deplorable scene of idolatry and 
i 


gnorance, 
It is true, that even among the heathens 


some di of information respecting truth 
revailed, though it was often greatly dis- 
gured with error. By contemplation and 
reason, heathen philosophers premised many 
opinions respecting the nature of the soul, 
which shew that reason is not so much 
opposed to revelution on such subjects, as 
modern sceptics aver. Herodotus, in his 
Eu , tells us, that the Egyptians held 
“that the soul of man was immortal.” 
And Tacitus, in his history of the Jews, 
book v. writes, “ They buried rather than 
burnt their bodies, after the manner of the 
Egyptians; they having the same regard 
| persuasion concerning the dead.” This 
was received as a truth by Plato and other 
philosophers. Neither was there wanting a 
conviction that a day of retribution would 
come, at the end of al! things, when the 
good and the wicked would be rewarded 
or punished according to their actions in 
this world. We find this conviction ex- 
pressed in the writings of most of the an- 
cients, who justly concluded that it was at 
once a powerful incentive to virtue, and a 
restraint on vice. Hence the fictitious de- 
scriptions of Tartarus and Elysium. 
It was undoubtedly through the preva- 
lence of these opinions, that religious super- 
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stitions were practised by every nation. It 
was impossible for man to behold the 
grandeur of the scenes around him, the 
variety and yet beautiful order displayed in 
the works of nature, without feeling that 
there was a superior being every where 
present, at once the maker and er of 
all things. More especially would such a 
conviction arise in his mind, whenever he 
observed, in the dispensations of providence, 
how generally vice entailed disgrace and 
misery, while virtue was found to be the 
only source and condition of happiness. 
But as vice is always most predominant in 
the natural state of man, conscience dreaded 
those punishments which it knew to be just, 
and preferred a penance inflicted in this world, 
to the prospect of eternal anguish. Thus it 
was that idolatry and priestcraft had such a 
gigantic influence over the fears of man ; and 
the most dreadful sacrifices were performed, 
to avert a merited retribution. 

Deceased ancestors, who had distinguished 
themselves for virtues, real or imaginary, 
supplanted Jehovah, and were worshipped 
as gods, either from a terror of the Almighty, 
or a hope that intercessors might be pro- 
vided, who, knowing human frailty, would 
not be too severe censors of vice. Then, 
according to that system of philosophy, 
which imagined life to be only the essence 
of the Creator, all living creatures were 
thought to carry about in them those par- 
ticles of divinity which constitute the soul, 
and as such were supposed to be the most 
worthy objects of worship, as they were 
visible vehicles of the Deity. Others, more 
rationally, with the roving Indians on their 
mountain summits, adored 
“ One great, good Spirit, in his high abode, 

And thence their incense and orisons poured 
To his pervading presence, that abroad 


They felt through all his works—their Father, 
King, and God. 


“ And in the mountain mist, the torrent’s spray, 
The quivering forest, or the glassy flood, 
Soft falling showers, or hues of orient day, 
They imaged spirits beautiful and good ; 
But when the tempest roared with voices rude, 
Or fierce red lightning fired the forest pine, 
Or withering heats untimely seared the wood, 
The angry forms they saw of powers malign ; 
These they besought to spare, those blest for aid 
divine,”"— 
Eastburn's Yamoyden. 
But amidst all the horrors to which they 
were subject from a consciousness of guilt, 
and the painful expiations to which they were 
required to submit, it is evident that to them 
the ways of religion were not “the s of 
peace.” Whatever philosophers advanced 
on the nature of the soul, its future state, 
and the attributes of the Deity, they could 
not but reflect that they were mere points of 
speculation. No one could admit those as 
2D 149.—VoL. x11, 
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certain truths, which nought but revelation 
could seal. The idolatrous ceremonies of 
priests might awe the minds of the vulgar, 
and in some cases restrain from the com- 
mission of sin, but they were not powerful 
incitements to virtue. Hence the fear of 
pa seldom extended farther than 

uman laws or probabilities; and in the 
perplexities of ignorance, a certain enjoy- 
ment was preferred to resting upon the 
doubtful truths of a future day of retribution. 
The knowledge of God and the duty of 
man, as unfolded by reason, were too feeble 
to hold out any assurance of safety or 

ace; and death was always terrible to 

im who knew not by what means eternal 
happiness could be procured. There was a 
hope wanting, which could guide him into 
the paths of virtue, and soothe his last 
hours with the prospect of bliss that should 
last for ever. 

This hope has, however, been revealed to 
man. The nature of his being has been 
described, the attributes of his Maker un- 
folded, a correct distinction drawn between 
virtue and vice, the way of redemption and 
salvation pointed out, and the future state 
of the wicked and just, distinctly described. 
Such revealed truths as these, are indeed an 
anchor to that soul, which was driven to 
and fro by the perplexities of ignorance 
In the midst of distress 


and speculation. 
and uncertainty the message of hope un- 
folds, on its immoveable basis, the prospect 
of eternal happiness; a hope which, de- 
spising the pageantry and folly of this world, 
aspires above those objects of sense which 


lead man to temptation and sin. For, with 
Cowper, we may exclaim— 
“ Hope, with uplifted foot set free from earth, 

Pants for the place of her ethereal birth ; 

On steady wings sails through the immense abyss, 

Plucks amaranthine joys from bowers of bliss, 

And crowns the soul, while yet a mourner here, 

With wreaths like those triumphant spirits wear.” 

But it is possible, as experience testifies, 
that the mind may receive a knowledge of 
those truths given to man by revelation, and 
yet neglect to secure that hope which the 
scriptures point out. Hope is the anchor of 
the soul, but it must arise from the most 
certain convictions, or it will be of no avail. 
The minds of the heathens were perplexed 
and their lives vicious, because their religion 
depended on uncertain speculations. But 
those to whom the scriptures are delivered 
are almost as far from the possession of that 
hope, who have never earnestly endeavoured 
to know and practise the means of sal- 
vation. 
When the Israelites possessed the land of 

Canaan, we read that they were com- 
manded to appoint certain cities whither 
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the man-slayer might flee for safety. Every 
facility of escape was to be granted, and 
the city itself to be denominated a city of 
refuge. This benevolent provision, under 
the old testament dispensation, was the 
type of a more merciful one illustrated in 
the new. Man, as a sinner, was declared 
to be a murderer, and consequently under 
the penalties of a just law. This law, it was 
shewn, would pursue the culprit, and, if 
overtaken before he reached that refuge 
prepared for him, it would inflict on him 
the dreadful sentence of death. Eternal 
misery and everlasting bliss were set before 
him, his danger revealed, and the means of 
obtaining a safe deliverance pointed out, that 
he might, in full contidence of the immuta- 
bility of Jehovah, flee for refuge to the hope 
set before him, “ which hope we have as ai 
anchor of the soul, sure and steadfast.” 

It is sure, because it springs from pure 
and fervent faith, for “ without faith it is 
impossible to please God.” There may be 
presumptions arising either from visionary 
views of the subject, or from that apathy 
which is so fatally delusive ; but these are 
false, and will prove themselves, in the 
decisive hour, to be totally wanting in se- 
curity. This hope, likewise, as an anchor 
is steadfast, because it is immoveably fixed 
on that rock, emphatically styled the Rock 
of ages, since all the storms and tempests 
that have agitated the ocean of life have 
never been able to prevail against it. The 
Redeemer of mankind is the rock on which 
the church is built, and the rock on which 
the anchor of hope can alone rest steadfast 
and secure. And if he is regarded not only 
as the Son of man, but as Jehovah himself, 
so that we may fervently utter with the 
psalmist, “ My hope is in thee ;” then shall 
we possess that anchor of the soul, which 
is sure and steadfast—sure, because it 
springs from faith; and steadfast, because it 
is fixed upon a rock that can never be 
moved, J. A. B. 

Beaconsfield. 


—_-~<+> 
PAUL AT MELITA. 


Tue island now called Malta, (in the New 
Testament, Melita,) was that on which the 
great apostle Paul, and his shipwrecked 
companions, were cast, in their disastrous 
voyage to Italy. The inhabitants are called 
barbarians, a term by which the Greeks 
and Romans constantly designated all man- 
kind, except themselves. But if they had 
not much refinement, they had something 
far more valuable, humanity ; for they 
treated the unfortunate strangers with no 
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little kindness. An occurrence took place, 
soon after they had landed on these shores, 
that is on several accounts interesting, and 
very susceptible of moral improvement. 

The sacred historian informs us, that 
“when Paul had gathered a bundle of 
sticks, and laid them on the fire, there came 
a viper out of the heat, and fastened on his 
hand. And when the barbarians saw the 
venomous beast hang on his hand, they 
said among themselves, No doubt this man 
is a murderer, whom, though he hath escaped 
the sea, yet vengeance suffereth not to live. 
And he shook off the beast into the fire, and 
felt no harm. Howbeit, they looked when 
he should have swollen, or fallen down dead 
suddenly : but after they had looked a great 
while, and saw no harm come to him, they 
changed their minds, and said that he was 
a god,” Acts xxviii. 3—6. The incidents 
which are here recorded to have befallen 
Paul, and the hasty comments of the simple 
natives thereupon, are each of them cha- 
racteristic: the former, of the unexpected 
appearance of events, and their as ofien un- 
expected issue ; the latter, of the religious 
views, if we may so call them, of these 
uninstructed pagans. 

Paul, with the rest of the ship’s company, 
had been for upwards of two weeks in the 
very jaws of death ; tossed about in a shat- 
tered vessel upon a tempestuous sea. So 
extreme was their peril, that, “all hope of 
being saved was taken away,” and the 
terror produced by their sense of danger 
was such as to annihilate their desire for 
food. Yet it pleased Him, whom the winds 
and seas obey, to permit no life to be lost; but 
the manner in which they reached the land 
sufficiently indicates the danger of their 
situation, for some saved themselves by 
swimming, “ and the rest, some on boards, 
and some on broken pieces of the ship. 
And so it came to pass that they all escaped 
safe to land.” 

Thus, having escaped from the furious 
elements, surrounding a comfortable fire, 
and amongst a kind people—who would not 
have pronounced them out of danger? 
Yet while, perhaps, congratulating one 
another on their astonishing deliverance, a 
venomous reptile rose out of the burning 
materials, and fastened on the hand of Paul ; 
a reptile, the sting of which the natives 
appear to have thought deadly. Hence, 
sudden destruction seemed to spring up in 
what might be deemed a moment of perfect 
safety! and thus manifold, uncontrollable, 
and often unforeseen, are the evils which 
meet us in the journey of life. 

The winds and waves, the most potent 
ministers of destruction, had for a long time 
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held him in their fearful grasp; but, pro~ 
tected by Omnipotence, he is in that dread- 
ful situation perfectly safe, and the raging 
elements are finally compelled to resign 
their prey. But now, what an ocean tem- 
~ could not accomplish, seemed likely to 

effected by a small animal. The God 
of providence frequently in this manner 
displays his power, by signally preserving 
men in scenes of imminent danger, and by 
arming insignificant causes with fatal power 
over human life. Thus, one man is drowned 
in a small river by the upsetting of a boat, 
perhaps the first time he was ever in one ; 
while another spends his whole life upon 
the sea, and, after braving a thousand storms, 
dies at last in his bed. One man faces 
death in a hundred combats, and esca 
unhurt ; another is killed by a splinter or 
a pebble. A traveller, after passing through 
countless hardships and dangers in his 
foreign travels, after breathing the most 
sickly atmosphere, and enduring the most 
wasting fatigues and privations, returns home 
in perfect health, and then, in the midst of 
friends and comforts, and means of preserv- 
ing health, he sickens and dies. The wisdom 
of this particular feature of Divine Provi- 
dence is very apparent. It enables us to 
indulge hopes of preservation, in the greatest 
dangers ; and in the greatest apparent safety, 
it forbids us wholly to abandon fear. Ex- 
posed to the artillery of the fiercest elements, 
we are perfectly safe, if God bid them spare 
us; and, al! how often is death met, when 
he is least of all expected. 

It is impossible for those who believe 
that satan is “ the prince of the power of 
of the air,” and “ the enemy of all righ- 
teousness,” not to recognize his interference 
in the successive dangers with which the 
apostle was threatened. He doubtless fore- 
saw the revolution that Paul would ac. 
complish in his dominions at Rome, and 
he therefore endeavoured, if possible, to 
destroy him before he could reach the city. 
But “ He that sitteth in the heavens” frus- 
trated his hellish purposes. 

We now direct our attention to the simple 
and unaffected sentiments uttered by the 
people of Melita, with reference to the inci- 
dent which befel the apostle. We are toid 
that “when the barbarians saw the ve- 
nomous beast hang on his hand, they said 
among themselves, No doubt this man is 
a murderer, whom, though he hath escaped 
the sea, yet vengeance suffereth not to live.” 
But when Paul had shaken off the beast 
into the fire and felt no harm, and they, ex- 
pecting that he should have swollen or 
fallen down dead suddenly, having looked 
a great while, and seen no harm come to 
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him, they changed their minds, and said 
he was a god.” 

e have here a curious, and not an in- 
correct specimen of the versatility of popular 
opinion, and the slight grounds on which it 
is often built. In one moment they judged 
Paul to be a murderer, in the next they 
declared him to be a god. The apostle 
had before this witnessed the instability of 
popular feeling. When he had cured a 
cripple at Lystra, the people were so amazed 
at the power he had displayed, that they 
actually endeavoured to pay him divine 
honours ; yet, soon after, these same people 
were persuaded by —_ Jews to stone him, 
as thought, to ’ 

Bat the observations of these barbarians 
are chiefly interesting as a disclosure of their 
religious views, They, indeed, give us no 
very high opinion either of their intellectual 
or religious attainments, and yet, through 
them, we can discover the glimmering of 
some important religious principles, ob- 
scured — ~ ree superstition. 
We recognize their belief in a supreme, or, 
at least, a higher Power ; for the _ven- 
geance, of which the viper, as they supposed, 
was the instrument, could be the vengeance 
of no being less than God. The notion of 
a supreme Being, either in one shape or 
another, may be occasionally traced amongst 
the most unenlightened nations. Whether 
the notion be innate or traditionary, its exist- 
ence is equally inscrutable to the atheist. 
Doubtless the theology of this people would 
contain much error and absurdity, yet they 
appear to have had some idea of a superin- 
tending and retributive Providence. The un- 
expected attack of the snake, connected with 
the very recent escape of Pau! from ship- 
wreck, seemed to have struck their minds 
as a divine interposition. “They said 
among themselves, No doubt this man is a 
murderer, whom, though he hath escaped the 
seas, yet vengeance suffereth not to live.” 
From the chain that he wore, they had 
before been led to believe that he was a 
culprit of some sort; and now, the dreadful 
fate to which they think him doomed, in- 
duce them to think that he was a murderer. 

The conduct of man, not his condition, 
is the criterion of his character; yet a gene- 
ration has existed, from the time of Job's 
friends to the present, who have permitted 
the latter to influence their judgment of 
character, rather than the former. Indeed, 
an instinctive propensity is found to exist 
in most ignorant people, to regard calamities 
in the light of divine judgments. This 
sentiment, like most other vulgar sentiments, 
may be traced to an important truth as its 
orginal; but while true in principle, it is 
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often mischievously perverted by an indis- 
criminate application. Justly founded on 
an innate ion of the turpitude and 
demerit of vice, it is unrighteously fallacious 
when applied as a criterion of individual 
character: Paul was neither a murderer 
when attacked by the snake, nor a god 
when he escaped its virulence. 

The truth of the matter is this: all suf- 
fering is to be considered as punitive, 
because, if sin had never been committed, 
pain would never have been inflicted. Par- 
ticular vices, or habits of vicious conduct, 
by an established law, invariably draw after 
them particular misfortunes and miseries. 
Intemperance destroys health, idleness and 
negligence produce embarrassment and want, 
and crime is usually visited with disgrace, 
imprisonment, or death. Again, in certain 
rare cases, misfortunes are more signally 
and decisively judicial. The “ vengeance” 
of Heaven against daring offenders or guilty 
nations, is too visible to be denied by any 
but the determined sceptic. The sturdy 
philosopher may laugh at this as super- 
stition, but we are disposed to pay greater 
deference to the common sense of common 
people, when that harmonizes with the 
word of God, than to his refined deduc- 
tions. Such instances are not so obvious 
or so numerous as to interfere with man’s 
free agency, or interrupt the usual train of 
events; but they occur with sufficient fre- 
mon 4 to prove that God has not aban- 

oned his government of this rebellious 

rovince of his dominions. “ Verily there 
is a God that judgeth in the earth.” 

But while we do not wholly discard the 
Opinion, that judgments sometimes befal 
the wicked in this life, yet facts oblige us 
to exercise that sentiment with diffidence 
and caution. For the slightest survey of 
the world will convince us, that in general 
“one event happeneth alike unto all ;” 
that the righteous are no more secure from 
the common calamities of life than the 
vicious and profane. Often the “ wicked 
are seen to be in great power, and to flourish 
like the green bay-tree,” while many pious 
men are permitted to struggle in poverty 
and pain. The following consideration will 
remove all the difficulty which this apparent 
dereliction of justice creates. 

1. External circumstances are not essential 
to real happiness. The essence of happiness 
consists in rectitude of heart and conduct, 
in e of conscience, the smile of heaven, 
and the hope of a happy immortality. He 
who these is happy, whatever be his 
lot in life; and the whole world cannot 
supply their absence. “A little that a 
riguiovus moan heath in better than the riches 
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of many wicked.” A wicked man has a 
hell within him—the pains of which, riches 
cannot in the least mitigate. A good man 
has a heaven within him, which supplies 
him with a lamp in the darkest providential 
hour, which makes him buoyant under the 
greatest pressure of affliction. 

2. If ormner ta befal a good man, there 
is no injustice done him. Comparatively, 
he may less deserve to suffer than some 
others. But he is not innocent: he has 
committed sins which, if they had been 
visited with due punishment, would have 
consigned him to perdition. Why then 
should a living man complain—a man for 
the punishment of his sins? A pious person 
will always be disposed to say, under the 
most grievous sufferings, “* God exacteth of 
me less than my iniquity deserveth.” “It 
is of the Lord’s mercies that I am not 
consumed.” 

3. The afflictions of good men, although 
they are to be regarded as general expressions 
of divine indignation against sin, yet are 
graciously overruled for salutary purposes ; 
they are employed as instruments of dis- 
cipline and correction, and in this view, 
while they are of the highest value to the 
christian, they bespeak the most fatherly 
kindness on the part of God : “ For whom 
the Lord loveth he correcteth, even as a 
father the son in whom he delighteth.” 

4. Lastly, it is ever to be considered, 
that the present world is only an intro- 
ductory scene, a state of trial, not of perfect 
enjoyment or misery. The wheat and tares 
are suffered to grow together; both enjoy 
the same sun, and are exposed to the same 
blasts. But the day of final discrimination, 
decision, and retribution is approaching, in 
which all present irregularities will be ad- 
justed : “ Every work will be brought into 
judgment, with every secret thing, whether 
it be good or bad,” and then “ will every 
man be rewarded according to his works.” 

W. Rosinsoy. 


an 


NATURE AND EFFECTS OF IDLENESS. 


Exercise, appropriate and becoming ex- 
ercise, essentially poms the improvement 


of the mind, the health of the body ; 
whilst sloth, on the contrary, diseases the 
one, and incapacitates the other for any 
noble or vigorous effort. There is un- 
doubtedly a difference among mankind with 
respect to natural abilities; but the dis- 
tinction is by no means originally so great 
as it is afterwards made, by diligence and 
perseverance on the one hand, and sloth 
and inactivity on the other. Men, with 
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what the world calls’ moderate abilities, rise 
considerably higher in the scale of intelli- 
gence and usefulness, by a careful cultivation 
of their talents, than by the brightest genius 
united to a — habit. Sloth paralyzes 
the most powerful mind, and brings it to a 
level with the meanest capacity. But for 
sloth, thousands who have in all ages sunk 
into merited obscurity, might have arrived 
at the highest distinctions in life; whilst 
many, with a happier temperament of mind, 
but with less abilities, have in every age 
become useful and honourable members of 
society. 

Naiural talents should be considered as 
the gift of God—a gift for the employment 
of which all men are responsible; and 
hence, whether a man one, five, 
or ten talents, he should employ them 
to the honour and glory of God, and for the 
benefit of his generation, assured that, when 
his Lord cometh, if he have not multiplied 
them, “if he have laid them up in a nap- 
kin,” if he have employed them to disad- 
vantage, the consequences will be dreadful, 
and his doom irrevocable. What a stimulus 
does this view of the subject give to the 
proper exercise of the bounteous and bene- 
ficent gifts of Heaven! In despite however 
of these considerations, or rather in despite 
of this fact, what vast multitudes continually 
indulge in idleness, and, by consequence, 
come under the denomination of those who 
misemploy and abuse their talents ! 

Habitual idleness undermines every vir- 
tue. It is the parent of the grossest vices to 
which human nature is subject. The mind 
of the indolent is unoccupied to any pur- 
pose, and, therefore, vice finds an easy 
ingress. Idle habits and vicious disposi- 
tions are intimately united. The evil pas- 
sions which are nourished and augmented 
by sloth, rapidly overrun the mind, and 
hold it in continual thraldom. They gain 
a fearful ascendancy over the whole man, 
and, if unrestrained by divine grace, conse- 
quent on a change of conduct, will soon 
bring their unhappy victim into the vortex 
of misery and despair. 

It is natural for all men to desire good, to 
wish for an easy and comfortable station in 
society, or to become distinguished in the 
world. The diligent and upright man may 
obtain these objects by legitimate means, 
But what chance has the sluggard to realize 
his desires herein! He either pursues gross 
and criminal pleasures till poverty overtakes 
him, with all its concomitant ills, or till he 
is prematurely cut off, and hurried unpre. 
= into the presence of a justly offended 

od ; or else, if he can exert so much vigour, 
he attempts so retrieve his ruined circum- 
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stances by violent and dishonest means— 
by public robbery or private theft. 

Idleness, long and recklessly indulged in, 
either leads to the gallows, or brings a man 
to hopeless penury and a miserable death. 
If we see a man totally given up tosloth, 
we are sure to find in lin loose thoughts 
and unhallowed desires. His mind be- 
comes corrupt. He is not only a useless, 
but a dangerous member of society. And 
how can the contrary be expected? The 
mind, from its very nature must be em- 
ployed, either well or ill, either idly or 
audably. If the body be not employed ; 
if the mind be not engaged in some laudable 
or lawful pursuit—the man who so mis- 
employs his powers, mental or bodily, will 
surely be highly obnoxious to the Author of 
every good and perfect gift, and prove him. 
self a nuisance, a very pest to that order of 
the social compact, to uphold and strengthen 
which, it is the bounden duty of every one 
to give his best assistance. 

If we do not introduce order into our 
affairs, if we have not stated times for the 
performance of the several duties of life, if 
we give way to corrupting amusements, 
and suffer them to encroach upon the hours 
of study and of labour—we shall soon have 
bitterly to lament our inconsiderate and 
criminal conduct. Idleness is an insidious 
enemy. Thousands have been ruined by 
it, and thousands are daily placed in the 
greatest jeopardy by suffering themselves to 
be led into the snare. The poor imme- 
diately taste its bitter fruits, by being ex- 
posed to the miseries vf want and starvation, 
and at such junctures have often arisen, in 
their breasts, those unjust thoughts, those 
dishonest resolutions, which are sure ulti- 
mately to terminate in ignominy and ruin. 
But it is not to the poor alone that idleness 
is dangerous. What station soever a man 
may hold in society, how elevated soever 
his rank may be, he should find proper 
employment for his mind, else he may rest 
assured, it will soon be filled with ideas the 
reverse of order and regularity—ideas which 
will disturb his peace of mind, and control 
his future actions, 

Great numbers are perpetually occupied 
in searching after amusements. They choose 
companions of like dispositions, whose 
minds are equally dissipated with their own, 
and unite with them in one continued round 
of pernicious pleasures. Such characters 
are often seemingly busy in the accomplish- 
ment of their ends; but their objects, which 
are of the worst possible description, are 
connected with idleness of the most dan- 
gerous tendency—idleness too inveterate to 
be easily eradicated. The minds, moreover, 
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of such are frivolous in the extreme: a 
little elevates, and a little depresses them. 
They have discarded virtue, the, sustainer 
of the human mind under trials and disap- 
pointments, and its best guide amidst the 
animating but dangerous smiles of fortune. 
The recollection of the past brings nothing 
to console, but much to harass and perplex 
them; and the future seems only to add 
fresh opportunities for an eager pursuit of 
vain and empty pleasures. 

The idle are invariably selfish. They 
live in the world without being of any ad- 
vantage to it; the interests of their fellow- 
creatures around them they never consult ; 
and even their own eternal interests are too 
much out of the question ; their main object 
seems to be the gratification of their desires, 
and the enjoyment of as much ease, or of as 
uninterrupted a succession of pleasures, as 
can be obtained. 

Society is connected by different links ; 
and as a chain is injured or rendered useless 
by even one broken link, so every unworthy 
member of society is injurious to the body 
politic. It is useless to say that an idle 
man only injures himself or his family. 
There is no man so low but that he may 
have imitators ; and he that sets a perm- 
cious example, and does not add his mite 
tothe public weal, may well be denominated 
an enemy to his species, to himself, and to 
his God. 

From the king upon the throne down to 
the meanest of his subjects—all are the 
several links of one common chain, and re. 
sponsible for the manner in which they per- 
form their several duties, They are mutually 
dependent on each other. Its the industry 
of a nation that adds splendour, dignity, 
and stability to the throne. It is a wise, 
well-ordered, and unanimous government 
that purchases peace and tranquillity to a 
nation, Lge its civil and religious liber- 
ties, and gives to civilized life its greatest 
charms, and its most valuable benefits. All 
may be well employed in their several 
spheres. By these means, and by no other, 
can rulers and subjects unitedly purchase, 
what cannot be individually or separately 
purchased, becoming dignity and splendour 
on the one hand, and on the other the 
blessings of good and righteous government. 
Kings and governments, to be good, must 
not be idle, must not revel in luxury and 
ignoble ease. Indeed, no stations are men- 
tally so arduous as those of good kings and 
their responsible servants. 

It is the especial duty of subjects, in 
return for the enjoyment of social happiness, 
religious privileges, personal security, and the 
protection of their property, to attend actively 
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to their several duties, and to uphold the 
government under which they live, and by 
which they prosper. Industry is necessary 
to the independence, the safety, yea, the 
very existence of governments: and when 
it is considered, and nothing can be more 
plain, that the aggregate industry of a com- 
munity is composed of individual interests 
and individual exertions, we shall imme- 
diately see the criminality of those who are 
not only useless, but injurious members of 
society. 

The higher and the lower ranks have their 
respective claims upon each other, Neither 
can do without the other. Money, the cir- 
culating medium, and the representative of 
property, can purchase for the rich all the 
comforts, and even the superfluities of life, 
without any labour of their own ; but then, 
is it not the united labour of their inferiors 
in rank, that supplies them with the means of 
enjoying the advantages of a superior for- 
tune? The hand of industry, on the con- 
trary, is invigorated, and the heart made glad, 
by an adequate remuneration, with which 
the necessaries of life may be supplied, 
and perhaps many of its comforts enjoyed. 

But, though the rich seem to be above 
want, owing to their having the means of 
obtaining what they desire, yet this con- 
sideration should not lead them to indulge 


in slothful habits, nor to pamper themselves 


with the good things of this life. Wealth, 
well employed, is a great blessing, but, if 
not, it will prove to its possessor the direst 
curse. The man who pursues his lawful 
avocations with industry and success, will 
feel that calm complacency, that inward 
satisfaction, to which the wealthy, who make 
a bad use of their riches, are utter strangers. 
The satisfaction, however, to be derived 
from a proper distribution of wealth is very 
great. To make the widow’s heart to leap 
for joy, to console the fatherless, to assist the 
needy, to search out with diligence the 
abodes of penury, disease, and pain, and to 
administer spiritual and temporal relief to 
their wretched inmates, are some of the 
rivileges attached to wealth. Happy, thrice 
vappy, that man, who considers himself but 
the steward of what he , and who, 
c uently, instead of pining away unem- 
ployed hours, or smarting under the con- 
sciousness of having employed them ill, 
divides his time between the cultivation of 
his mind in his study, and the careful per- 
formance of the active Christian duties of 
benevolence and beneficence in the world. 
Truly such a man may be pronounced 
blessed. 
Idleness is so inimical to the well-being 
of society, that no man, be his station what 
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it may, who does not exert himself, in his 
proper sphere, to advance the interests and 
secure the comfort of his fellow-creatures, 
ought to be looked upon in any other light 
than as an enemy to his species, and treated 
accordingly. If any will not work, says 
St. Paul, neither should he eat. 

If man will do nothing towards the main- 
tenance of social order and happiness, he 
ought not to enjoy the blessings derivable 
therefrom. Those little busy insects, bees, 
“which gather honey from every opening 
flower,” and destroy the drones which will 
not co-operate with them in their daily 
labour, might teach an instructive lesson to 
the drones in human society, and humble 
thein in their own estimation, were they but 
to give themselves to reflection, and lay 
their minds open to conviction. There are 
characters, however, whose sluggish and 
pernicious conduct, example, as well as 
precept, fails to correct and amend. Such, 
no motive can arouse from their inactivity 
and sloth. and, therefore, they deserve 
nothing better than proscription from the 
benefits and pleasures of that society, whose 
true interests they rather retard than pro- 
mote, 

In youth, the mind is most susceptible of 
impressions ; and it often happens that the 
impressions then formed remain with a man 
through life. If in youth, therefore, the 
mind be suffered to lie dormant through a 
predilection for ignoble ease, or a desire to 
gratify a slothful disposition, there can be 
but slender hopes that the man who has 
thus spent his early years, will, in future life, 
be a serviceable, much less a distinguished, 
member of society. 

Nothing can have a greater tendency to 
corrupt the mind than idleness. It is the 
source of almost every other vice, of vices 
the most odious and ruinous, vices that 
lead directly to the gallows. The man who 
has once given way to it, lays his mind open 
to the reception of the worst of feelings. 
He entertains thoughts which could never 
be cherished, and projects designs which 
could never be formed, by a mind consti- 
tuted as it ought to be—a mind invigorated 
by bodily exercise, and bent upon the 
vigorous exertion of all its powers. Thus, 
the corruption which begins in youth, 
retains its influence, and dishonours age. 

The idle young man finds, when he 
arrives at manhood, time to hang heavily 
upon his hands. The mind, which should 
then be full of energy, is in him inert. His 
innate love of ease reigns predominant over 
every other feeling, and makes him indis- 
posed to form designs capable of stimulat- 
ing him to a diligent exercise of his mental 
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faculties ; and to exertions, even 
the sternest necessity is not able to reconcile 
him. Thus the’ sluggard his days 
useless to the world, and unhappily to him- 
self. Should such a man reach the utmost 
verge of life, his grey hairs cannot be looked 
upon as a crown of glory, but only as the 
testimony of a long and useless career : his 
offspring, if he have any, cannot behold their 
aged sire with that unmixed reverence and 
affection, which, under ordinary circum- 
stances, would, in the eye of the world, and 
in their own breasts, be considered a most 

and imperative duty; nor can the 
world at large look upon him in any other 
light than as an incumbrance to, and a 
dead weight on, society. 

But though idleness in secular matters is 
bad enough, so bad that every effort should 
be made to root it out of the mind, yet, 
when we take a higher view, and survey it 
in relation to our spiritual interests, surely 
we shall see plainly its pernicious and 
destructive tendency. No idle man can be 
a true Christian. It is possible, indeed, 
for a man to be diligent in his secular pur- 
suits, without having a proper sense of his 
religious duties, A variety of motives may 
urge a man to exertion, all of which may 
be incompatible with the doctrines and 
— of the gospel; such as an eager 

lesire to amass wealth, an inordinate ambi- 
tion to rise to an elevated station in society, 
for the sake of obtaining the praise and 
flattery of the world, and an innate love of 
sway. Such motives as these, I repeat, 
may urge a man to diligence, who has no 
just knowledge of his moral and religious 
duties. But no man can practise his reli- 
gious duties aright, who at the same time 
neglects the duties which his station im- 
poses upon him. 

The feed scriptures, which command 
us to work out our salvation with fear and 
trembling, instruct us likewise to attend to 
our several duties in life, and to fill our 
respective stations with credit and advantage. 
The man has a proper sense of the 
value of time ; and this sense of its impor- 
tance, and the reflection that one moment 
lost is lost for ever, enables him, through 
divine assistance, whatever inclination he 
may have formerly felt to idleness, to keep 
to the post of duty, and to attend sedulously 
to the duties of his calling, as consequent 
on, and subordinate to, Christian faith and 
practice. 

Edenhall. Tuomas IreLanp. 
cit The author wens s, that the pre- 

ing essay was com for his pupils, 
and divided into short dictates ry their 
accommodation. 


CALVINISM AND ARMINIANISM, 


THE LATE REV. ROBERT HALL'S OPINION 
ON THE CALVINIAN AND ARMINIAN 
PECULIARITIES. 


[A Letter from the Rev. Robert Hall, Leicester, 
to the Rev. W. Bennett, on his Treatise on the 
Gospel Constitution.) 


Dear Sir, January 18th, 1810. 


I ove sooner to have acknowledged to 
you the great pleasure I derived from the 
performance you were so kind as to give 
me at Northampton, I have read it with 
as much attention as I am able; and 
though the subject is involved in so much 
difficulty, I admired the perspicuity with 
which it was treated, so as to be within the 
limits of an ordinary capacity. There is a 
precision and comprehension in the choice 
of terms, and a luminous track of thought 
pervading the whole, which, according to my 
om has scarcely been equalled, 
and never exceeded, in the discussion of such 
ints. I do think you have steered a 
appy medium between the rigidity of 
Calvinism and the laxness of Arminianism, 
and have succeeded in the solution of the 
grand difficulty—the consistency betwixt 
general offers and invitations, and the 
speciality of divine grace. This interesting 
—— is handled with masterly ability. 

am particularly delighted with your ex- 
plicit statement, and vindication, of the es- 
tablished connexion between the use of 
instituted means, and the attainment of 
divine blessings, and the consequent hypo- 
thetical possibility of the salvation of all 
men, where the gospel comes. On this 
— the representation of Calvinists has 
ong appeared to me very defective; and 
that, fettered by their system, they have by 
no means gone so far in encouraging and 
urging sinners to the use of prayer, reading 
the scriptures, self-examination, &c. as the 
scriptures justify. They have contented 
themselves too much with enjoining and 
inculcating the duty of faith, which, how- 
ever important and indispensable, is not, I 
apprehend, usually imparted, till men have 
been earnestly led to seek and to strive. 
Here the Arminians, such of them as are 
evangelical, have had greatly the advantage 
of the Calvinists, in pleading with sinners. 
Your great principle of the design of re- 
ligion, in every dispensation of it, being 
intended as a pursuit of the plan of divine 
government for exercising the moral powers 
and faculties of creatures, is good and noble, 
and gives continuity and harmony to the 
whole scheme. I lent your book to B, 
commonly called "Squire B, who is much 
pleased with it, and only wishes you had 
expressed yourself more fully in favour of 
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pe mamas of ages death. I think 
ou have it by implication, though 

wish you had asserted it unequivocally ; 
because I am fully persuaded, that it is a 
doctrine of scripture, and that it forms the 
only consistent basis of unlimited invitation, 
I think the most enlightened Calvinists are 
too reserved on this head, and that their 
refusal to declare, with the concurrent testi- 
mony of scripture, that Christ died for all 
men, tends to confirm the prejudices of the 
Methodists, and others, against election and 
7 grace. With this small exception, 
if it be an exception, your work appears to 
me entitled to the highest approbation and 
applause; and I cannot but hope that it 
will have an important effect in bringing 
good men nearer together, than which I 
know nothing more desirable. Wishing 
you much success in every labour of your 
hands, I remain, dear sir, with high es- 
teem, your affectionate brother, 

Rovsert Hatt. 
——— 


ON THE EVIDENCE FROM SCRIPTURE, THAT 
THE SOUL, IMMEDIATELY AFTER THE 
DEATH OF THE BODY, IS NOT IN A STATE 
OF SLEEP, ETC.—NO, III. 

( Continued from p. 175) 

Iy reflecting upon the opinion of the soul’s 

sleeping between death and the resurrection, 


there will be found an obvious contradiction 
in terms, at which every philosophic mind 
must stumble in limine. If the soul is the 
immaterial part of man, and if sleep is a 
suspension of the functions performed by 
the material organs of his body, then sleep 
cannot be applied to the soul. 

It has indeed been said, that sleep affects 
the mental as well as the bodily powers ; 
but this is a gratuitous assumption, a petitio 
principii. What are dreams? Should it 
be answered, that when we awake, we are 
not always conscious of having dreamed ; 
it may be rejoined, Neither are we conscious, 
at night, of what we have been thinking 
through the day. Should the various organs 
through which sensations are communicated 
to the soul, by being suspended in sleep, 
be any hinderance to its operations, this ob- 
struction will be removed at death. 

“ If it be demanded why any one should 
imagine that the soul may think, perceive, 
and act after death, when it doth not do 
this in sleep, &c. the answer is, because 
these enclosures and impediments’ which 
occasioned the forementioned intermissions, 
and those great limitations under which it 
labours at all times, will be removed with 
its enlargement out of the body. When it 
shall, in its proper vehicle, be let go, and 
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take its flight into the open fields of heaven, 
it will then be bare to the im ions of 
objects ; and why should not these impres- 
sions, which affected the nerves that moved, 
and affected the vehicle and soul in it, 
affect the vehicle immediately, when they 
are immediately made upon it, without the 
interposition of the nerves ? The hand which 
feels an object at the end of a staff, may 
certainly be allowed to feel the same by 
immediate contact without tie staff. Nay, 
why should we not think that it may admit 
of more objects, and the knowledge of more 
things, than it can now; since, being ex- 

all around to the influences of them, 
it may be moved only by visible objects, 
just at the extremities of the optic nerves, by 
sounds at the auditory, &c. but because as 
it were all eye to visible objects, all ear to 
audible, &c.? And why should we not 
think this, the rather because the soul may 
be also perceptive of finer impressions and 
ethereal contacts, and consequently of more 
kinds of objects, such as we are now inca~- 
pable of knowing? And then, this being 
so, why should we not presage, that other 
endowments, as faculties of reasoning and 
the like, will be proportionable to such 
noble opportunities of knowledge? There 
seems to be nothing in this account —_ 
ble, and therefore nothing but what may be.””* 


The princi of divine reve- 
lation p rome Pick the sleeping system is 
erroneously founded, are—“ y of them 
that sleep in the dust of the earth shall 
awake,” Dan. xii. 2— And the graves 
opened, and many bodies of the saints whieh 
slept arose,” Matt. xxvii. 52.—“ David, 
after he had served his own generation by 
the will of God, fell on sleep, and was laid to 
his fathers, and saw corruption,” Acts xiii. 
36.—“ Now is Christ risen from the dead, 
and become the first-fruits of them that 
slept,” 1 Cor. xv. 20.—“ We shall not all 
sleep, but we shall be changed,” ver. 51.— 
“Tf we believe that Jesus died and rose 
again, even so them also which sleep in 
Jesus, will God bring with him,” 1 Thess. 
iv. 14. Let.us now try these by the ordeal 
of unprejudiced criticism. 

The word sleep has a variety of meanings 
in the sacred oracles. When applied to 
the death of the righteous, it is generally 
intended to convey the comfortable truth, 
that they as willingly and contentedly lay 
aside this mortal life at death, as a fatigued 
traveller retires to sleep at night. In this 
sense, the word s/eep is in the Holy Scrip- 
tures applied to the bodies, and not to the 
souls, of the righteous. Hence, if in this 





* Wollaston’s Religion of Nature. § 9 


Sa 149.—VvoL, 111. 
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case it can be applied to an individual, and 
historical narration ascribes sleep to his body, 
and not to his soul, at death, then we may 
legitimately apply the same to others in a 
similar situation. 

In the history of the martyrdom of St. 
Stephen, we are informed, that when his 
brutal murderers had accomplished their 
diabolical ee “ he called upon God, 
saying, Lord esus, receive my open, And 
he kneeled down, and cried with a loud voice, 
Lord, lay not this sin to their charge. And 
when he had said this, he fell on sleep,” 
Acts vii. 59, 60. From this short account 
of the violent death of this protomartyr, it 
may be fairly inferred, 

1. That his violent death is called a sleep. 

2. That he died in the full persuasion 
that the Lord Jesus Christ would immedi- 
ately receive his soul. 

3. That as his soul was immediately re- 
ceived by Christ, the sleep which is men- 
tioned could only apply to his body. 

These inferences may safely be used as 
formula, to which all those passages, upon 
which the sleeping system rests, may be 
brought and measured. ‘ Many of them 
that sleep in the dust of the earth shall 
awake,” Dan. xii. 2. Bodies when laid in 
the dust soon become decomposed, and the 
different particles frequently get scattered 
at an immense distance from each other ; 
and should the soul be sleeping with them, 
it must be divided with these particles, and 
lead to the unphilosophical notion, that the 
soul is divisible. And should any animal 
incautiously swallow any of these particles, 
to which a portion of the soul is annexed, 
we should have a fraction of a spiritual 
substance united with the brute. This ab- 
surd conclusion cannot be avoided by say- 
ing, that the soul sleeps in a separate state, 
for the passage expressly mentions “ the 
dust of the earth.” Here the abettors of the 
system are reduced to the dilemma of either 
maintaining the absurd position of the soul 
being divisible, or acknowledging that the 
passage refers merely to the body. 

“ And the graves opened, and many 
bodies of the saints which slept arose,” 
Matt. xxvii. 52. We make no pretensions 
to satisfy the fruitless inquiries of those who 
ask,— Whose bodies were those that arose ? 
Where were their souls between the periods 
of their death and resurrection? What 
became of them afterward? We have merely 
to observe, that the text applies sleep exclu- 
sively to their bodies. 

“ David, after he had served his gene- 
ration by the will of God, fell on sleep, 
and was laid to his fathers, and saw cor- 
ruption,” Acts xiii. 36. The last clause of 
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this verse evidently proves that the apostle 
applies sleep only to the body of Dorid, 
which has, ages ago, by its own decomposing 
tendency, mingled with its kindred earth. 
“ Now is Christ risen from the dead, 
and become the first-fruits of them that 
” 1 Cor. xv. 20, These being also 
the words of St. Paul, we have a decisive 
roof that he does not mean the souls of 
lievers fall asleep at death; for in his 
epistle to the Philippians, ch. i. 2, he says 
that he had “a desire to depart, and to be 
with Christ.” This explanation will also 
apply to 1 Thess. iv. 14. It must then 
appear evident to every unbiassed mind, 
that the passages which are brought forward 
to support a gloomy system, are glaringly 
= T. R. 
uggate, March, 1831. 
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THE ALIBI. 
(By th, Rev. J. ¥ ung.) 


“ Such things I've heard and read of, but before 
Gave nv full credence to them ; and e’en now 
They do astound me. Yet I doubt no more ; 
And in believing them, dare got deny 

The hand of Him who balances the spheres, 
And guides the swallow’s emigrating flight, 

Is in them ; who outof seeming evil, 

And evil’s self, (for some brief while allow’d,) 
Elicits lasting good.” Recoups. 


“Seven hundred years ago, and upwards, 
when as yet the die was not cast, or the 
fatal arrow drawn which pierced the heart 
of Harold, on the plain of Epiton, and de- 
termined who should be the masters of our 
happy isle, whether those in whose veins 
the hot blood of the Danish race flowed, or 
those whose cooler, though not less fierce, 
temperature was of Norman extraction :” 
Thus far I had rennet in my pro- 
jected piece, intending to furnish a sketch 
of the ow of William Henry Joceline, 
or some one at least of the renowned De 
Percies, the brave progenitors of a long line 
of noble lords of Petworth, from whom 
descended ‘the coronet which now adorns 
the brow of the eighteenth lord of that para- 
disiacal domain—George O’Brien Wynd- 
ham, earl of Egremont,—when a gentle but 
familiar rap at my study door, broke off my 
cogitations, and, permission being given, a 
beloved friend, of the cacoethes scribendi 
order, entered. Glancing over my manu- 
script, which lay before ize, he exclaimed, 
“ Seven hundred years ago! why, in the 
name of sober reason, wander so far fora 
subject, while facts, 
‘ Thick as autamnal leaves which strew the brooks 
In Vallombrosa,’ 


crowd you round, as if to court your 
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attention, or solicit the exercise of your 
ready pen? An affected attachment for 
the antique is ridiculous, and if writ.ng, not 
merely for the amusement, but the benefit 
of others, why not fix on themes best cal- 
culated to accomplish your object, both 
from their modern date, as well as their 
applicability to the present and common 
affairs of life ?” 

There was a spice of raillerie in my 
friend’s manner, of such original character, 
as conveyed correction, or something very 
like it, to my mind, of the folly of my ori- 
ginal purpose, much more effectually than 
the most profound and logical disquisition 
could have done, although proceeding from 
a more serious mentor, or pompous, sage 
professor of casuistry. “ Perhaps,” he 
continued, “ your port-folio is exhausted ; 
if so, for once stoop to become my ama- 
nuensis, and, with your assistance, my rough 
tale may at least become passable. I 
admit, indeed, my statements will be 
second-hand ; as, however, I received them 
from the mouth of the individual concerned, 
I can pledge myself for their correctness.” 
The necessary preparations having been 
made, my friend began as follows :— 

A less number of years than that at 
which your tale commences, even after you 
have removed the ciphers from it, have 
passed, since my tour, with which you are 
Leaving the 


acquainted, was performed. 
place in which I had taken up my abode 
on the preceding night, at an early hour, 
I embarked on board a steamer, one not 
inferior either in size or accommodation to 
many of which the metropolis of our own 


country boasts. On entering the cabin, I 
found many who, like myself, were bound 
across the mighty waters. There was, as is 
usual in such conveyances, a medley of 
personages, whose countenances, costumes, 
and conversations, furnished ample material 
both for the pen of the satirist and the 
pencil of the painter. I had not long been 
seated before an addition was made to our 
party, by the entrance of a person enveloped 
in a large travelling cloak. He bowed, and 
silently took his seat immediately opposite 
where I sat. I perceived on his counten- 
ance evident traces of sorrow, which gave to 
his dark complexion a thoughtful cast that 
interested me. His eye was generally 
buried beneath a scowling brow, that was 
however occasionally lit up by a fire which 
circumstances struck out. A smile did but 
seldom illume his physiognomy, and, when 
it did, it was neither of pleasure nor of 
scorn, but evidently of pity, occasioned by 
the engagements or conversation of his 
fellow-tsavellers. 
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My curiosity was excited to know who 
and what this singular being might be—for 
singular he appeared—and it was at length 
gratified. He remained not long below, 
but, folding round him his cloak, which he 
had partially thrown off, he ascended the 
ladder, and walked the deck : there I joined 
him, and soon found him to be a social 
and communicative person, above what his 
forbidding exterior would have indicated : 
nay, there was a degree of vivacity about 
him, an elasticity of spirit, which, like some 
tuneful instrument, only required touching 
to send forth cheerful notes. 

By the time we had reached the pier 
head where we were to disembark, we found 
ourselves old friends, having been school- 
fellows. We oe up at the same inn, and, 
entering into free conversation, the way by 
which we had been led, and the providential 
interpositions we had experienced, in con- 
nection with our present views and future 
nos. engaged us so fully, that hours 

d passed away before we were aware of 
it. I had before learned that he had entered 
the ministry ; and, adverting to the pleasure 
which an individual must enjoy, of enlarged 
mind and devoted spirit, who is so engaged, 
when success attends his labours, he replied, 
with an animation I shall not soon forget, 
“Yes, sir, the delight is heavenly ! the exalted 
views and holy triumph of the apostle, in 
reference to his ministerial character, are 
strikingly beautiful, and strictly correct— 
“Unto me, who am less than the least of all 
saints, is this grace given, that I should preach 
among the Gentiles the unsearchable riches 
of Christ.” But he had also to suffer as 
well as to enjoy, and the greater part of his 
sufferings evidently arose from his official 
calling—hence, referring to other ministers, 
he inquires, Are they-ministers of Christ ?— 
“1 speak as a fool, 1 am more: in labours 
more abufdant, in stripes above measure, 
in prisons more frequent, in deaths oft, &c.” 
—2 Cor. xi. 23—28, And now, as then, 
a thorn is sometimes given in the flesh, 
lest pride should exalt, and the condemna- 
tion of the devil ensue. ‘“ Yes, sir,” he 
continued, “even to the present day, the 
fact is experienced, ‘the servant is not 
greater than his Lord.’ If I am not weary- 
ing you, a few words relative to myself will 
exemplify the statement I have made, and 
serve to act as a beacon to others, while it 
tends— 

* To assert eternal providence, 
And justify the ways of God to man,’” 

Having assured him he would oblige m® 
by the statement, he thus proceeded :— 

“The call of friendship induced me, a 
short time since, to take my place on board 
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a et boat, in which I proceeded to the 
tiomber The morning was raw and damp, 
affording strong indications that one of those 
ing days would follow, which are 
not unfrequent in our country in the month 
of February. Immediately on getting on 
I hasted below to escape the chilling 
haze, which fell thickly, and a piercing wind, 
which blew from the coldest point of the 
compass. Neither the size nor nature of 
the accommodations afforded, nor the num- 
ber or character of the already 
on board, is necessary to be distinctly 
stated. It is sufficient to observe, in re- 
ference to the former particular, they did 
not in any sense rise above mediocrity, but 
might perhaps fall some degrees below it ; 
while, as to the other, nearly every sitting 
~ was occupied prior to my appearance. 
greater part of rs were resi- 
dents in the town we were leaving, and, as 
far as I can remember, were made up of a 
pretty equal proportion of the sexes; if, 
owever, superiority in point of number 
could be claimed, it was without question 
found on the feminine side. 
“Tam an admirer of female eloquence, 
when properly managed, and like those who 
an ear for music, without any know- 
ledge of the science, am frequently pleased 
where I do not understand it: but when the 
charms ofa lady’s speech descends to flippant 
uacity, it becomes both unpleasant and 
ensive. Often have I experienced, that 
what I should decidedly have preferred, has 
been the thing I have not . Soit 
was at the period to which I now refer. For 
there was one, a smart, piquant, forward 
Miss, who the gift of utterance 
most wonderfully, who could and did dis- 
course with deafening volubility. I had 
frequently heard, and doubt not have fre- 
quently used the proverb, “ What cannot be 
cured, must be endured.” I was now, as 
indeed I often have been, called upon, not 
to philosophize abstractedly upon it, but to 
plies it philosophically. Four hours and 
a half, or five hours, of such confinement, 
a poe almost an endless period, Yet it 
ak end, and we reached in safety the an- 
cient sea-port of Hull, and a most welcome 
separation of companionship instantly took 
ace 


“ My first inquiry on landing was, at 
what hour, and from what place, the steam 
vessel by which I was to proceed, departed. 
On each of these interesting particulars, in- 
stant information was given, and, bearing on 
my arm my travelling cloak, and in one 
hand my umbrella, and in the other a small 
portion of game, I entered the house of 


call pointed out to me, at which passengers 
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up. There I deposited my luggage 
Pb ttakestun Genvhentere my 
hands, according to the information I had 
received, before the packet would leave, I 
determined to avail myself of the oppor- 
tunity to examine those of the town 
which I had not previously seen. I accord. 
ingly sallied forth, and, after viewing the 
chief divisions, and fatiguing myself with 
my ramble, returned to the pier a short time 
before the appointed hour, to inquire after 
my conveyance. You may better judge of 
my lexity than I can describe it, when 
I hens you, that the information I had 
received as to the time of leaving was in- 
correct. The vessel had sailed upwards of 
an hour already. There was now no pos- 
sibility of leaving Hull for the place of my 
destination, until the following day: the 
only resource left me, to rve myself from 
that torment to an Englishman, ennui, was 
to endeavour to forget my disappointment, 
and reconcile myself to my circumstances. 
“ Having rested my body awhile, and 
amused my mind with the occurrences of 
the day, I walked round the spacious 
docks, and, with mingled emotions of as- 
tonishment and national pride, gazed upon 
this comparatively small maritime oo my 
vous, which seemed silently to proclaim to 
the mind, the extent of commerce, and 
means of wealth, with which our country is 
favoured. But a more exalted feeling 
thrilled through my bosom, while I looked 
= a sight, honourable alike to the pious 
of Hull, and the land of my birth—a place 
for prayer floating upon the waters, for the 
accommodation and welfare of ‘those who 
go down to the sea in ships ;’ and, as I read 
with unutterable delight in ample characters, 
‘SEAMEN’S FLOATING CHAPEL,’ I men- 
tally exclaimed, ‘The abundance of the 
sea shall be converted unto thee.’ 
“From thence I again visited some of the 
rincipal parts of the town, and, attracted 
y the pleasantry of a public auctioneer, I 
entered his sale-room, purchased a few 
articles, and then hasted to the inn at which 
I intended to take up my night’s abode. 
Not wishing to mingle with an indis- 
criminate company who might visit the 
house, I cheerfully accepted the invitation 
of the hostess to take a seat in what was 
evidently a species of sanctum sanctorum 
to the place. I now took such refreshment 
as was necessary, and then enjoyed, what 
has always been grateful to me in an hour 
of relaxation, a gambol with a sweet child, 
the heir of mine host. So the even- 
ing, until at an early hour I retired to my 
chamber to seek— . 

‘ Tir'd nature’s sweet restorer, balmy sleep.” 
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“On the following morning, between 
eleven and twelve o'clock, I left my inn, 
and with intense anxiety watched the pre- 
parations which were making for leaving 
this celebrated port. The hour at length 
arrived for the packet to start, and with all 
convenient s I hasted on board. Two 
short hours brought me to the place where 
the coach receives its passengers, and at 
about ten o’clock that night I found myself 
comfortably seated with my invalid fnend 
in his warm and well-stocked study. 

“To me there has ever been, since I first 
knew the import of the endearing name of 
‘ friend,’ inexpressible charms, a mystic 
influence in friendship, which I can fully 
feel, but cannot describe : my whole soul 
is led in pleasing captivity by it, and, like a 
soporific draught, cares and turmoils 
of life are annihilated by it. Whatever 
some may conceive of the assertion, yet 
I hesitate not to make it, that I am a dis- 
ciple of Spencer in this particular, pre- 
ferring friendship to love. The heart that 
beats not high with friendship is not capable 
of love: some rude passion it may indeed 
possess, misnamed love ; but love it is not, 
cannot be. The celebrated Tully has well 
observed, that ‘friendship improves and 
abates misery, by doubling our joys and 
dividing our griefs.’ The son of Sirach 
has beautifully expressed the influence of 
friendship: ‘A faithful friend is the me- 
dicine of life.’—Eccl. vi. 15. What, in the 
admired writings of Horace and Epictetus, 
can compare to this? Nothing! Steele too 
has said with great force, ‘ The mere well- 
wishes of a friend give a man constancy 
and courage against the prevailing force of 
enemies.’ The well-known and interesting 
historic fact of Damon and Pythias imme- 
diately rushes to the mind, and with Dr. 
Young we exclaim— 


‘ Poor is the friendless master of a world.” 


“The time which I was capable of 
spending with my friend was brief, not 
comparatively, but in reality. My visit, 
however, had its influence upon him, for at 
my departure he was able to accompany 
me to the coach ; while 1, with an elasticity 
of feeling I had not recently experienced, 
journeyed back towards my place of resi- 
dence. On entering the inn at which tra. 
vellers stop until the vessel is ready to cross 
the Humber, I ordered some refreshment ; 
and scarcely had I tasted it, before an in- 
quiry was made for me by name, and a 
— put into my hand bearing my address. 

opened it with haste, at a loss to conceive 
whence, or from whom, a parcel could be 
directed for me to a place where I was 
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utterly unknown. Conceive of my almost 
crushing astonishment: but that is impos- 
sible—no ; the most imaginative of imagin- 
ative beings would fail to do it, while 1 read 
the foliowing :— 

** ¢ Rev. and dear sir, 

“¢ Under feelings which no language can 
adequately describe, produced by the as- 
tounding information furnished to us to-day, 
(O tell it not in Gath,) that you were re- 
cognized at the theatre at Hull, on Tuesday 
evening last, we hastily but most earnestly 
suggest to you the impropriety of returning 
to ——. Such is the present wretched 
feeling of our immediate friends, and such 
the excitement produced throughout the 
town by this sad event, that any attempt on 
your part to occupy the pulpit next Lord’s 
day, under any circumstances, would only 
increase the excitement. ag ° 

“¢ « With hearts almost bleeding with grief 
for the irreparable injury the cause of Christ 
will hereby sustain, we subscribe ourselves 
hastily yours.” 

“IT merely glanced over a part of this 
epistle, the whole I had not power to read. 
My first feeling, if feeling it may be called, 
was of an overwhelming order. I was 
stupified, neither knowing what I said or 
what I did. Had the earth yawned beneath 
my feet, my astonishment could scarcely 
have been exceeded. The readily received 
evil report, and the coldness with which the 
communication closed, unmanned me. I 
directed the person who delivered the 
packet to take the refreshment which I had 
ordered for myself, and hasted on board, 
although in direct opposition to the advice 
of my friends. Bold in my innocency, I 
determined to hasten to the spot of accusa- 
tion, and meet it as circumstances might 
enable me. , 

“ On no occasion, perhaps, was the poet’s 
meaning better understood in his application 
of the epithet ‘leaden winged’ to time, 
than by myself during the painful hours 
which intervened betwixt my leaving the 
place where the packet was received, and 
my arrival at home. Unexpectedly, and 
perhaps rather abruptly, I entered the 
apartment in which the gentlemen by whom 
I had been addressed were assembled, 
Never shall I forget my feeling, as I looked 
on them; the deep workings of mental 
anxiety were portrayed in each countenance, 
although in different degrees, and in various 
ways. “Gentlemen,” I exclaimed, as soon 
as I obtained utterance, “I feel hurt that so 
unworthy an opinion should have been 
formed of my character by you, as to receive 
so degrading a report : however, to set your 
minds at ease, as far as possible, upon the 
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uestion, before I enter into particulars—I 
Fae the charge, without any exception. 
Whether,” I continued, “the report be 
the product of erring mistake, or ———s 
mischief, or by whom it has been circulated, 
to me is alike unknown ; nor is it necessary 
I should at present direct my inquiries to 
those points, As my character and your 
peace are both concerned, I will first fur- 
nish you with a detailed account of the 
manner in which my time has been spent 
from my leaving this place until my return.” 
I then particularly and carefully stated the 
manner in which my time had been 
divided and employed as far as I could 
remember. 
“ After having so done, it was judged ne- 
that the person by whom the report 
had been circulated should be seen : this 
was immediately attended to ; when I found 
that the same distinguished personage who 
had been so markedly garrulous during my 
voyage to Hull, had again been putting her 
astonishing powers into exercise. With a 
pertinacity which deserved a better cause, 
she insisted upon the correctness of her 
statement—that on entering the pit of the 
theatre, on the evening in question, she not 
only saw me, but, on her looking me in the 
face, I bowed to her. This, in her mind, 
was evidence amounting to demonstration ; 
besides which, her companions (two gentle- 
men) who were with her, likewise saw me: 
one of them, she admitted, was in a state of 
inebriety ; but the other, although the con- 
trary had been stated, was sober. Every 
argument which could be employed to con- 
vince her of the possibility of being mis- 
taken was unavailing. I gave her credit, 
and still do, for stating no more than she 
was convinced in her mind wasa fact ; but 
as nothing could be done to convince her of 
her mistake, we left her to consult upon the 
steps which it now appeared necessary 
should be taken. After a variety of sug- 
gestions, it was determined that one of the 
gentlemen whose high character in the town 
would, it was certain, secure full credence 
for all he should report, and whose ample 
knowledge of human affairs, and undis- 
sembled piety, rendered him eminently 
qualified for the business, should (having 
kindly consented to do so) visit Hull on the 
following morning, and, if possible, obtain 
from the inn-keeper, where I had stayed, 
such information as might prove to the 
public the incorrectness of the tale. 
“ The strong excitement of my feelings 
roduced effects upon my system, such as I 
oe not to the present moment overcome, 


nor do I expect I ever shall, until my spirit 
shall enter a happier region. The following 
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day was the eve of the sabbath : calls and 
messages from Christian friends, whose kind 
sympathy I shall never forget, were frequent. 
A feverish anxiety me, to know 
the result of my kind friend’s journey: 
fearing, as I did, that the required informa- 
tion might not be obtained. In that case, 
I was aware that I had nothing to depend 
on for my justification, but my own asseve- 
ration that I was not in the theatre ; and 
this, I felt assured, would not be sufficient to 
remove the impression which had taken 
hold on the minds of some. During the 
day, various observations were floating 
about, and not a few of them truly ludi- 
crous, 

“ Among numbers in the place which 
Kirk White has immortalized, as the “ little 
litigious town,” some observed, ‘ Poor man, 
perhaps he was mistaken in the building, 
and took it for a place of worship ;’ but 
then, ‘ pay here,’ issuing from the mouth of 
the door-keeper, cut up the supposition. 
Other some thought, in the abundance of 
their compromising good nature, that there 
was ‘little harm’ in it, even admitting the 
statement to be a fact, and therefore con- 
ceived too much ado was made about it, as 
if the gentleman had committed murder ; 
while there were not wanting those who 
offered the apology, that ‘I had taken my 
place in the pit,’ for the purpose of assisting 
me more correctly to describe from the press 
and the pulpit the ‘sorromiess pit! A 
kindly feeling towards me, I believe, 
prompted this variety of opinion, and, al- 
though I desired them not, I felt grateful to 
their authors. 

“ The hour at length arrived when I was 
aware the gentleman referred to would 
return. Never did a condemned criminal, 
who looked for a reprieve, count with more 
anxiety the lagging periods of time. I laid 
my watch on the table before me, and 

with a nervous sickness upon its face. 

e hour had passed, and he returned not. 
I bowed my knees, and prostrated my soul 
before God, and sought his aid. Presently 
a report reached me that ‘all was right.’ 
Yet he came not, What the import of the 
word might be, I feared to allow myself to 
think. It might be believed that all was 
correct which had been stated ; if so, my 
character, my all, was blasted, and by what 
base means. At length the quick foot of 
my friend caught my ear—he entered—I 
fixed my eye upon his countenance—I saw, 
or fancied I saw, that the deep tinge of 
sorrow, which rested on it on the preceding 
evening, was gone, and that a pleasing 
satisfaction was playing in_ its stead. 
“What information, sir?” I inquired, 
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‘have you received?’ ‘All that could be 
desired, sir,’ he replied, ‘and most satis- 
factory.’ At that expression, accompanied 
with a warm pressure of the hand, a load 
fell from my spirit ; I could scarcely sustain 
my feelings, and I breathed my silent but 
fervent thanks to God. 

“ He proceeded to inform me, that, after 
after having described my person to the 
keeper of the inn, he asked if he remem- 
bered such a gentleman having been at his 
house on such an evening? He replied to 
him in the affirmative, adding, ‘The gen- 
tleman came in, sir, while we were at tea, 
the usual time of which is six o’clock, it 
might have been a few minutes after, though 
many it could not have been ; he remained 
in my house the whole of the evening, and 
at about ten retired.’ ‘ Having stated 
this much,’ said my friend, ‘ he turned, and 
called his wife, who, when she appeared, 
corroborated in every particular the state- 
ments of her husband.’ 

“ An avtBt was thus satisfactorily proved, 
as the time stated, that I was discovered in 
the theatre, was from seven until about ten 
minutes after. This pleasing information 
was the same night laid before a meeting 
convened for the pu , and received by 
every one with unfeigned delight. The 
next day I pursued my usual labours, 
although but little fit for my engagements, 
thankful that I had promptly met the alle- 
gation, and that deliverance had been ex- 
perienced from Him who is ‘ a very pre- 
sent help in time of trouble,’ and who has 
promised, if we call upon him, ‘he will 
deliver us.’ ” 

Here my friend ceased. A bright tear 
stood in his eye, he was evidently affected. 
My own vision was obscured by some 
drops I could not restrain, which gave evi- 
dence that I had not been an inattentive or 
unaffected listener to his interesting relation. 
A variety of reflections passed through my 
mind, which I forbear to state, leaving it 
with yourself to furnish such as the impor- 
tance of the circumstances immediately 
suggest. 

——~- 
THE REV. JOHN TRAPP, A.M., AND HIS 
COMMENTARY. 


Few, after writing so voluminously, and so 
much to the purpose, as this learned, pious, 
and judicious author, have had so little 
written of them. Ido not find him even 
mentioned in any biographical work, though 
his grandson, Dr. Joseph Trapp, made some 
figure in the literary annals of queen Anne. 
Chalmers says the doctor’s father was rector 
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of Whitchurch, who, it appears, was our 
author’s eldest son. The ttle-pages of his 
commentary inform us, he was some time of 
Christ Church College, Oxford, and preacher 
of the word of God at Weston upon Avon, 
pe ye er a parish, in 1808, is 
said in Capper’s Topographical Dictiona 

to contain BO houses, ae 18 inhableants., ” 

It appears, from an incidental allusion to 
the gunpowder plot, which he remembered, 
and which he informs us took place when 
he was four years old, that Mr. Trapp was 
born in 1601, two years before the death of 
queen Elizabeth. 

Of his early years and education, little is 
known, beyond an occasional reference in 
his great work. On Revelation y. 9, we 
read: “Oh! I could find in my heart to 
fall afresh upon the study of the Revelation, 
had I strength to do it,” said my reverend 
old master unto me, a little afore his death ; 
Mr. John Ballam, I mean, minister of the 
word for many years at Evesham, where I 
heard him (in my childhood) preaching many 
a sweet sermon upon the second and third 
chapters of this book.” Likewise, in his “Com. 
mon Place of Alms,” at the end of his Notes 
on the New Testament, after commending 
a great many worthies distinguished for their 
liberality, he observes: ‘Neither may I 
here forget that late reverend man of God, 
Mr. John Ballam, pastour of the church at 
Evesham, (my spiritual father, and bounti- 
ful benefactor,) nor yet Mr. Simon Trappe, 
late minister of God’s word at Stratford- 


upon-Avon, my dear and near kinsman both 
in the flesh and in the faith.” 

Some account of the author is furnished 
in an Epistle to the Reader by Samuel 


Clarke. It states that he preached con- 
stantly, even when he had the care of a 
public school ; that in'the bloody times he 
suffered much, and shrouded himself in the 
army of the parliament, where he laboured 
daily among the soldiers. It says, the author 
is well known in the church of Christ by some 
former labours of his. I find references 
accordingly to his “ Love Tokens,” and 
“ The Afflicted Man’s Lessons,” in his 
Note on les. vii. 14. Other articles of 
his, with quaint titles are, I think, glanced 
at elsewhere, but none of them have I 
ever seen. 

It appears from Dugard’s poetical address 
to the “ Learned Reverend Author,” in 
Vol. V. that he published first, his Notes on 
John, and afterwards those on the whole 
New Testament. Home (who seems to 
have seen his Notes on the New Testament 
only) says, “ Trapp on the New Testament, 
first edition, is dated, London, 1647, 2 vols. 
quarto.” It must then have beenat press when 
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the author was forty-six years years of age, 
and two years before the death of Charles 1. 
The copy of the Notes on the New Testa- 
ment in my jon, is dated 1656, 
second edition. The first part, consisting 
of Notes on the Evangelists and Acts, is 
dedicated to Colonel John Brydges, governor 
of Warwick castle, and one of the com- 
mittee of safety. The Notes on the New 
Testament were written, it appears, when 
the author was under the protection of the 
colonel. Though attached to the constitu- 
tion, I should think his politics were not 
sufficiently violent to serve the interests of 
the royalists, who appear to have forced him 
to put himself under the wing of the par- 
liament. 

The second part of the volume, beginning 
with the Epi is dedicated to his much 


honoured father, Mr. Johu Ley, preacher at 
Budworth in Cheshire, and one of the 
venerable Assembly ; author, he says, of 
Notes on the Pentateuch. He alludes to 
his “‘ adoption,” but in what sense does not 


appear. His “ Marrow of many Good 
Authors,” at the close of the volume, is 
dated 1655. The adveriisement is without 
date, but he speaks of being in trouble from 
* irrational and irreligious men,” 
The first volume of his Notes on the Old 
Testament, second edition, is dated 1662. 
’s address to the book is dated 
August 8, 1649, which ps points out 
nearly the date of the first edition. This 
volume is dedicated to Sir Charles Lee, 
deputy lieutenant of Warwick, and to Lady 
Mary Lee, of Bilseley. These dedica- 
tions have a singular but pleasing appear- 
ance, one in Italics, the other in Roman, 
and arranged in parallel columns, with 
“ Grace, mercy, and peace be multiplied,” 
placed across the page, so as to suit both 
between their titles and 
the addresses themselves. The author ac- 
knowledges the kindness of the knight's 
father towards him forty years before. At 
the time of the publication of the entire 
work, his son was beneficed, as appears from 
the signature to an address to his * Honoured 
Father, on his Commentaries upon the whole 
Bible.” These lines do equal credit to the 
work they are designed to honour, and to 
the good feelings and poetical talents of the 
writer :— 


* Thus from the scattered cloud does lightning fly’ 
And dazzles with wing'd flames the daring eye ; 
Thus, when the picture’s veil is drawn, the sight 
Is fill’d with equal wonder and delight. 

How do we owe our better part to you 

Who yo nny resent to common view ! 

Now Moses is all light, as when he came 

Crown’d with reflections of an heavenly beame. 
Time was when truth eclips’d in darkness lay, 

As if all scripture were Apocrypha : 
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When hnontetne with the pes alone did rest, 

Kept buried in his close and envious breast ; 

When that the Bible did keep home, and dwell 

Imprison’d with bis reader in one cell ; 

When flames did punish light; when bat to try 

And seek for truth was down-right heresie ; 

When unknown language did amuse the throng, 

And Latine was aleve the holy tongue. 

But since your blest endeavours now have made 

The night to fly, and have dispell'd the shade, 

A fire's our conduct now, from heaven sent; 

Our guide and comfort, not our punishment.” 
Joun Taarpr, M.A. Rector of Whitchurch. 


It appears from the concluding note on 
Genesis, which is dated July 11, 1643, 
that the author was liberated four months 
before, and wrote his observations on that 
book, consisting of 236 small folio pages, 
during that period, “amid manifold fears 
and distractions, at spare hours ;” and pur- 
omg to testify his thankfulness to Goa, 

is Almighty deliverer, and to those whom 
he was pleased to use as instruments of his 
much-endeared liberty. 

The second volume, consisting of anno- 
tations, beginning with Ezra, and ending 
with the Psalms, is dedicated to Sir Edward 
Leigh, author of the Critica Sacra, and 
dated 1656, at Welford. The author returns 
his patron thanks for freely beneficing and 
fairly encouraging his eldest son. The third 
is dedicated to the Stephenses of Sadbury, 
and bears date, Welford, Oct. 24, 1659. 

The fourth volume, dated 1654, is appa. 
rently of the first edition. It has, prefixed, 
a short Latin dedication to Dr. John Owen, 
vice-chancellor of Christ church. The 
face, written by John Bryan and Obadiah 
Grew, is dated Coventry, August 29, 
1654. They quote this aphorism from a 
piece by Dr. Fealty, entitled, the Tree of 
Saving Knowledge : “ Scripture is of itself 
abundantly sufficient for us, but we are not 
sufficient for it, without the help of arts 
and liberal sciences ;” and excellently ob- 
serve—“ We cannot sufficiently conceive or 
declare the works of God without natural 
philosophy, nor law of God without moral, 
nor his attributes without metaphysicks, nor 
the dimensions of the ark without the 
mathematicks, nor the songs of Sion without 
musick and poetry : we cannot interpret the 
text without grammar, analyze it without 
logic, presse and apply it without rhetorick. 
These it hath seemed good to the Holy 
Ghost to use in the penning of scripture, to 
shew their usefulnesse in their opening ; and 
who can understand or expound prophesies 
already fulfilled, and to be accomplish’t, 
without insight into profane history? As 
for knowledge in the tongues, he deserves 
to have his tongue cut out that dares but 
mutter a word against it. Dulcius ex ipso 
fonte.” 

This volume is likewise introduced by an 
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address from the pen of Samuel Clarke, 
and dated from “ his study in Threadneedle 
street, July 27, 1654. He thinks fit to tell 
the christian reader that “ besides the golden 
eloquence, sweet similitudes and fitly ap- 
plied histories, which thou shalt find in- 
terwoven through all this work, thou shalt 
meet with more, for exposition and opening 
of the difficult texts, in this, than in most of 
his former commentaries Besides, the 
author is now grown aged, and so better 
experienced in this kind of writing than 
formerly.” 

Never surely was an author more happy 
in availing himself of historical facts and 
passing events in illustrating scripture. ‘Thus, 
on Ezek. xvii. 3. “A great eagle with 
great wings.”...... Monarchs, as eagles, 
have quick eyes, long talons, fly high 
pitches, aim at great matters, strive to get 
above all others, chuse themselves high and 
firm seats......The Spaniard was well 
laughed at by captain Drake and his forces, 
when they took Sancto Domingo, 1585, 
and found in the town-hall the king of 
Spain’s arms, and under them a globe of 
the world, out of which issued (not a well- 

lumed eagle, but) a flying horse, with the 
inscription, Non sufficit orbis, We could 
not so well bridle his pegasus at Sancto 
Domingo, (yet we put a stop to him at 
Jamaica,) but we have lately pulled his 
plumes in Flanders to some purpose, by 
gaining from him Dunkirk, (now held by 
the English) and likewise Berghen, another 
= of great strength, now held by the 
‘rench, the good news whereof came to us 
yesterday, being June 27, 1658. 
be the holy name of God for ever.” 

So on Nehemiah xiii, 12.—“ Then 
brought all Judah. Then, when there was 
no other remedy. There must be compul- 
sory means, or ministers shall be poorly 
maintained If once they be brought 
to live upon the people’s benevolence, they 
shall have a poor life of it. Once (in times 
of popery) there was need of a statute of 
Mortmain, providing that they should give 
no more to the church, But now ’tis other- 
wise: these last and worst times have seene 
the springs of bounty, like Jordan, turned 
back ; which heretofore did run so fresh and 
fast into the church. Our statesmen have 
ministers’ maintenance now under debate ; 
and much lifting there is by a levelling 
party, (not without a Jesuite to help them) 
at tythes and college-lands. The Lord 
direct our rulers, and preserve us out of the 
hands of these hateful harpyes.” A note in 
the margin says, “this was written July 30, 
A.D. 1653.” 

In his note on Romans xiii, 6, he com- 
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mends the diligence of “ the present parlia- 
ment.” In the margin are these words, “this 
was written an. 1646.” He remarks: “The 
parliament in the 25th of EdwardIIT. is known 
to posterity by the name of benedictum par- 
liamentum ; so shall the present parliament, 
for the continual attendance upon the Lord’s 
work, bending themselves to the business, 
(as the word signifies) and holding out 
therein with unparalleled patience.” But 
what can be more uncertain than political 
speculations? Mr. Trapp alludes here to the 
long parliament, for his note was written 
three years before the death of Charles I. 
The word “ parliament” in my copy is under- 
scored, and, after the note, I find this entry 
in quaint-looking writing: “ If he means 
the parliament then of England, he is 
deceived, for they were most of them de- 
servedly hanged.” On the transactions of 
that period there will perhaps ever be a di- 
versity of opinion. 

No character is more familiar to the 
readers of our immortal dramatist, than that 
of Justice Shallow, who is allowed to have 
been founded on that of Sir Thomas Lucy. 
The vanity, pedantry, and garrulity of the 
county magistrate certainly render him in 
Shakspeare’s hands an object of “ continual 
laughter.” The cause of the poet's resent- 
ment need not be related; but whatever 
might have been Sir Thomas’s defects, the 
following note of Mr. Trapp, on Matt. viii. 6. 
portrays such of his excellencies as his 
greatest enemies might be happy to have 
ascribed to them. “ Lord, my servant 
lieth at home,” &c. Not thrown out of 
doors, nor cast sick into a corner, to sink or 
swim, for any care his master would take of 
him: No, nor left to be cured at his own 
charges. The good centurion was not a 
better man than a master. So was that 
renowned Sir Thomas Lucy, late of Charle- 
cot in Warwickshire, to whose singular 
commendation it was in mine hearing 
preached at his funeral, and is now since 
published by my much honoured friend, 
Mr. Robert Harris, that (among many 
others that would dearly miss him) a house- 
ful of servants had lost, not a master, but a 
physician, who made their sickness his, and 
his cost and physic theirs. Or, as (mine 
alter ego) mine entirely beloved kinsman, 
Mr. Thomas Dugard, expresseth it in his 
elegant epitaph, “ His servants’ sickness 
was his sympathy, and their recovery his 
cost.” _ 

But what I most of all admire in Mr. 
Trapp, is his skilful diligence in ascertaining, 
illustrating, and establishing the literal and 
connected sense. of scripture. His prodi- 
gious scholarship and diversified reading, 
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are honestly and indefatigably pointed to 
this great object. At the same time he 
is one of those observant authors, that im- 
bodies in his pages he ideas of his own, 
as well as those of all former times, Never, 
surely, was a writer more successful in 
illuminating the darkest passages, and turn- 
ing to practical account such as escape an 
ordinary reader. His well-furnished mind 
cashiered every thing like prosing and pro- 
lixity. Though his theological views are 
occasionally tinctured with Calvinism, we 
observe no wresting of the scriptures to sup- 
port any hypothesis. He removes diffi- 
culties, that holy writ may inform the head, 
and mend the heart. Should any be dis- 
posed to lay undue stress on passages ap- 
parently favourable to high Calvinism, they 
would do well to keep others in view 
of a contrary tendency. Thus, on Eccles. 
viii. 8.—“ He is the Saviour of all men, 
1 Tim. iv. 10—not of eternal preservation, 
but of temporal reservation, that his elect 
may lay hold on eternal life, and reprobates 
may have this for a bodkin at their hearts 
one day, I was in a fair possibility of 
being delivered.” This appears to have 
been one of his standing sentiments, as 
appears from his note on 2 Thess. i. 8. 
“ And that obey not the gospel: This is 

f this age, John iii. 19. No 
sin will gripe so in hell as this. This will 
bea in at the heart one day—I might 
have been delivered ; but I have willingly 
cut the throat of my poor soul, by refusing 
those rich offers repeatedly made to me in 
the gospel.” 

On the whole, with all deference to the 
invaluable labours of others since his time, 
I cannot but think Mr. Trapp’s commentary 
deserving a place among those of the first 
class—it ranks high in my estimation, as 
the most excellent I ever consulted for 
every thing a work of the kind should be. 
Every preacher, in particular, who feels 
it incumbent on him to inculcate the true 
sayings of God, and who deserves the 
character of “ her and expounder of 
God's holy word,” will find in Mr. Trapp 
the richest assistance. It would be an un- 
dertaking worthy of an age in which the 
grammatical sense of holy writ is appealed 
to as the test of religious doctrine, to per- 
form an act of justice to the memory of this 
admirable writer, by removing some passages 
rather adapted to his day than the present ; 
exchanging some words now obsolete for 
others more modern; and presenting the 
five portable folios to the public in a form 
calculated for general purchase and perusal. 

Joun CaLLaway. 

St. Austell, Cornwall. 
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Tue antiquity of naval architecture is proved 
inthe oldest and most authentic of all records. 
Now, it is not to be supposed that the struc- 
ture and use of the ark would be soon for- 
gotten, by the descendants of those who 
were preserved by it from the devouring 
flood. Vast and wonderful as the vessel 
was, it demonstrated the practicability of 
transporting persons and goods from one 
shore to another. If, therefore, necessity 
be the mother of invention, the means, by 
which the world had been repeopled, could 
not fail to be remembered with veneration, 
and consequently to be made an object of 
imitation under all circumstances, where 
the adoption of it as a model became ex- 
pedient. 

That such was the case is put beyond all 
doubt, by the religious honours paid to the 
ark among different nations, widely sepa- 
rated from, and having no intercourse with, 
each other. Some of these were accus- 
tomed to carry about small navicular shrines, 
and even to build their temples in the form 
of ships. Diodorus Siculus says, that the 
Egyptian king Sesostris constructed a vessel 
which was two hundred and eighty cubits 
in length ; that it was made of cedar, and 
covered with plates of gold and silver. 

This extraordinary and magnificent struc- 
ture could not have been intended for a 
maritime purpose, as the situation in which 
it stood aa the inland district of the 
Thebais, so named from Thebah, the ark, 
What is very remarkable, there are yet the 
ruins of a similar temple still existing near 
Dundalk, in Ireland. Its form is that of a 
mutilated galley, and such is the appellation 
by which it is distinguished among the Irish 
to this day. 

The reverence for the ark must have ex- 
tended its practical use on the element 
which it may be said to have commanded. 
Accordingly, we read that “the posterity 
of Japhet divided among themselves the 
isles of the Gentiles, every one after his 
tongue, after their families, in their nations,” 
Gen. x. 5. Now, his colonization could 
not have been accomplished, however 
near the islands might be to each other, 
without vessels, and some skill in the ma- 
nagement and direction of them, in the day 
by oars or sails, and in the night by obser- 
vation of the stars. Thus far, the earliest 
existing history of those ages enables us to 
trace the origin of navigation ; but of long 
voyages we meet with no account to be relied 
on, either as to time or object, till about the 
reign of Solomon. Here, however, poetry 
and fable, when cautiously trusted may, 
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serve to enliven the inquiry, if not to supply 
the defect of evidence. 

Among the legends of classical antiquity, 
one of the most famous is that of the Ar- 
gonautic expedition. The object of this 
enterprise was to recover from etes, king 
of Colchis, the golden fleece, which Phrixus 
had consecrated to Mars, after sacrificing 
to the deity the ram that had conveyed him 
across the Hellespont, to avoid the wrath of 
Ino. Pelias, king of Ioleus, fearing that 
his relative Jason would supplant him in 
the government, commanded him to sail to 
Colchis, and bring from thence the fleece, 
which was under the care of a dragon that 
never slept. Thus commissioned, Jason 
employed Argus the son of Phrixus, to 
build a ship, which was named from him, 
the Arco. Every thing being — 
ed, the two adventurers, accompanied by 
some of the most intrepid Grecian youths, 
departed with a fair wind from Pagase. 
Previous to embarkation, however, Chiron, 
a famous astronomer, was consulted, who 
gave the heroes proper instructions for their 
guidance, and at the same time, with his 
daughter Eippo, framed for their use a 
sphere ; but the credit of this invention is 
given by some writers to Muszus. On this 
sphere, wliich was the first ever constructed, 
the stars were formed into asterisms, that 
the Argonauts on inspection might with cer- 


tainty direct their course in this perilous 


voyage. At the rising of the Pleiades, in 
obedience to the counsel of Chiron, the 
adventurers set sail; but with respect to the 
route they took, either in going or returning, 
the ancients who have written the history 
differ greatly. The general account makes 
them coast along the shore of Macedonia 
to Thrace, and thence to the Bosphorus. 
flere were two rocks, called the Cyanean 
and the Sympligades, which dashed against 
each other with such violence as to render 
it nearly impossible for the smallest vessel 
to pass between them. In this exigency the 
voyagers let loose a dove, which flew with 
such rapidity, that the feathers of its tail 
alone were brushed by the collision of the 
rocks. Encouraged by this, the Argonauts 
entered the passage, and cleared it with 
little damage. 

On their arrival at Colchis, they demanded 
the golden fleece ; which A®etes refused, unless 
Jason would undertake to tame to the 
plough certain brazen-hoofed fiery bulls, 
and to sow the ground with the remaining 
teeth of the serpent slain by Cadmus at 
Thebes. Such were the conditions required 
by Jetes, and accepted by Jason, who, with 
the help of Media, daughter of the king of 
Colchis, subdued the bulls, escaped the 
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fury of the armed men generated by the 
teeth of the and, having laid asleep 
the guardian dragon, succeeded in carrying 
off the prize, together with the princess. 

/¥etes, enraged at the loss of the fleece 
and his daughter, pursued the Argonauts, 
who, however, escaped by taking a circuit- 
ous route, and, on their return home, con- 
secrated, their ship to Neptune. 

Though this relation is palpably mytho- 
logical throughout, many writers, both ancient 
and modern, have treated it as historic truth ; 
and some men, of the first repute for science, 
have endeavoured to ascertain, by calcu- 
lation, when the expedition actually took 
place. Petavius fixed its date in the year 
1226 before Christ; while Newton brought 
it down to the year 937, that is, about 
twenty-five years after the death of Solomon. 
On this visionary basis, our illustrious phi- 
losopher even formed a system of chrono- 
logy ; to support which, he took infinite 
pains, by bringing together all the lights 
that could be obtained from the oldest 
Greek writers, and the scattered fragments, 
relating to the Argonauts, that were pre- 
served by different compilers. His prin- 
cipal authority is the unknown author of a 
work called Gigantimachia, quoted by Cle- 
mens Alexandrinus. From such a doubtful 
source did Sir Isaac draw what has been 
termed his astronomical argument. 

Next, it isassumed by Newton, that Chiron, 
the oracle of the Argonauts, was a practical 
astronomer, and, either invented the sphere, 
or was at least the first that disposed the 
stars into constellations, which he performed 
for the use of the Argonauts, who were to 
sail by night. Newton next supposes that 
Chiron placed his colures so as to pass 
through the middle of the signs Cancer and 
Capricorn, over the back of Aries, and 
through Chele. In the same hypothetic 
strain, the great calculator takes it for granted 
that the precession of the equinoxes was un- 
known in the time of Eudoxus; and that, there- 
fore, when he made the colures pass through 
the middle of the signs, as Hipparchus says 
he did, it was no more than supposing that 
they continued in the same place where they 
had been originally fixed by Chiron. The 
conclusion of the argument is, that, as the 
equinox retrogrades fifty seconds in a year, 
and one degree in seventy-two years, there- 
fore, by counting back from the beginning 
of 1690, when the star called Prima Arietis, 
was in Aries twenty-eight degrees, fifty-one 
minutes, it will place the Argonautic voyage 
in the period assigned for it ; that is, within 
one thousand years of the Christian era, 

Notwithstanding the labour bestowed 
upon this ingenious scheme, neither the 
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calculations themselves, nor the high repu- 
tation of the illustrious author, could keep it 
up. The foundation was sandy, and every 
prop, affixed to support the hypothesis, tot- 
tered and fell with it to the ground. The 
sage from Clemens Alexandrinus, on 
which so much stress is laid, mentions vows 
and propitiatory sacrifices, in connection 
with the oxnpara odvpre, which Chiron 
and his gifted daughter Hippo provided : 
whence it is evident, that instead of plani- 
spheres, the Argonauts received horoscopes 
or astrological configurations, to encourage 
them in their enterprise; and that nothing 
else could be meant by the historians and 
ts who have celebrated this adventure. 
nus, the inference from science is demo- 
lished at a stroke; and the rest of the his- 
tory is doomed to a similar fate. The whole 
tale, in short, is only a poetic and highly 
coloured allegory or mythos of the renewal 
of the world by means of the ark, the safety 
of which was augured in the mission of the 
dove. 

But fictitious as the story of this voyage 
is, in its details it shews the early practice 
of building and navigating ships; for all 
fabulous representations are drawn from 
things and customs in familiar use and 
observation. 

Another poetic evidence to the same 
effect we have in the Iliad and Odyssey. 
It is beside the present purpose to enter 
into the history of Homer, or the question 
so much agitated, of the reality of the 
Trojan war. It is sufficient for the object 
of this inquiry, that two of the oldest poems 
extant are full and accurate in the descrip- 
tion of shipping, and the art of practical 
seamanship. If Homer had not been tho- 
roughly acquainted with nautical affairs, he 
never could have given such exquisitely 
— pictures as he has done; particu- 
arly in the adventures of Ulysses, which 
the learned Bryant conceives, with great 
reason, to be a veiled history of the poet’s 
own adventures. What, for instance, can 
be finer than the following representation 
of the hero when struggling with the waves : 


Q¢ apa pny erovr’ ehacey peya Kupa Kat 


axpnc 
Aetvoy eecoupevoy, x. T. Xr. 


** Just as he spoke, a mighty wave, wide spread, 
Rose high behind, and burst upon his head. 

He felt his raft whirl’d round, of winds the play, 
And, from the helm he grasp’d was borne away ; 

Rent was the mast,and in the middle fail’d, 

A whirlwind wild o’er all the sea prevail’d ; 

A fierce impetuous burricane, combin’d 

Of every stormy gust and lawless wind.” 


The Phenicians, as they were called by 
the Greeks, but Canaanites, or merchants, 
in scriptural language, were certainly the 
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first who discovered the art of navigating 
vessels. Their situation on the coasts of 
Syria was peculiarly favourable to com- 
mercial pursuits; and Sidon, which was 
originally their capital, held the entire sove- 
reignty of the Mediterranean sea, till sup- 
planted by its own colony of Tyre. The 
flourishing state of Sidon soon drew thither 
numerous emigrants, many of whom became 
settlers there ; but the territory being small, 
it was found necessary to dismiss some of 
the new inhabitants, and to establish them 
in other places. Their first settlements were 
in the isles of Cyprus and Rhodes. After- 
wards they passed successively into Greece, 
Sicily, Sardinia, and Spain. For a long 
time their maritime expeditions were con- 
fined within the limits of the Mediterranean, 
but at length they ventured to pass the 
Pillars of Hercules, or the Straits of Gib- 
raltar, and, being attracted by the conve- 
nience of the isle of Cadiz for trade, they 
took possession of it, and there founded a 
city, which became the principal emporium 
of their western commerce. 

That, among other countries, the adven- 
turous Phenicians visited Britain, is a fact 
too well established to require any laboured 
argument. But at what period this inter- 
course began, is not so easy to determine. 
Some antiquaries have given it no earlier a 
date than the fifth or sixth century before 
the Christian era. This, however, is set 
aside by the historic fact, that, in the time 
of Solomon, tin was brought in great quan. 
tities to Jerusalem. We learn also from 
Homer, that, the use of this metal, which 
he calls Kacovrepog, was familiar among 
the Greeks before the Trojan war, for he 
mentions it more than once, in his descrip- 
tion of the shield of Achilles. 

But common as tin was, the country that 
produced it remained concealed even from 
the Greeks for many years; and all they knew 
of the matter was, that it came from certain 
remote islands which were called the Cassi- 
terides. This ignorance was owing to the 
extreme caution observed by the Pheni- 
cians in the management of their com- 
mercial concerns ; of which reserve, Strabo 
relates a remarkable instance. The master 
of a Phenician ship, perceiving that his 
course was tracked by a Roman vessel, 
purposely ran his own ashore, to prevent the 
trade in which he was engaged from being 
discovered. The enterprising Romans, how- 
ever, succeeded afterwards in gaining a 
share of this valuable traffic; and having 
opened an intercourse with the inhabitants 
of the Cassiterides, taught them to improve 
their resources by working the mines to a 
greater depth, and carrying the produce td 
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the continent, instead of selling it to foreign 
merchants. 

The Cassiterides are commonly supposed 
to have been the Scilly Islands, which 
Strabo says were no more than ten in num. 
ber ; though in fact they now consist of 
one hundred and forty. 

Now, though we may admit that some or 
other of this cluster constituted the first 
objects of Phenician curiosity and enter- 
prise, it is not to be supposed, that a people 
so active aad intelligent as they were, should 
neglect to visit the opposite shore, or main- 
land of Cornwall. There, and all along 
the line of coast to Plymouth Sound, they 
must have found many capacious harbours, 
far more convenient for their commercial 
9 ae than any of the adjacent islands. 

‘almouth, in particular, could not have 

escaped the observation of these experienced 
navigators; and that port was, beyond all 
question, the great depdt to which the 
natives carried their tin and other commo- 
dities, which they disposed of, for money, 
or in barter, to the foreign traders. 

From a connexion like this, first with the 
Phenicians, and next with the Greeks and 
Romans, the western Britons, or Danmonii, 
must have acquired the knowledge of many 
useful arts, and, among the rest, those which 
related to navigation, When Cesar landed 
on the coast of Kent, he found no other 
vessels in use there, than boats of wicker- 
work, made of osiers, and covered with 
skins ; whence they had the name of coracles. 
Such continues to be the structure, and such 
also is the appellation of the fishing-boats on 
the rivers in Wales at this day. 

Now, a traveller that should witness one 
or two of these simple vehicles on the Wye, 
or the Towy, and thence infer that the 
people had no craft of a superior description 
for a maritime purpose, would reason just 
as correctly as those writers do, who, upon 
the authority of Cesar, conclude that all the 
Britons were without shipping when the 
Roman legions landed at the mouth of the 

vames. 

Whatever caution the Phenicians might 
think it necessary to adopt, to secure the 
monopoly of the trade of Briton to them- 
selves, it was impossible for them to hinder 
the people with whom they trafficked, from 
imitating what they admired and perceived 
to be of so much practical utility. Ship, 
building, therefore, though probably in a 
very limited state, and adapted only to the 
coasting trade, would be the effect of this 
intercourse. It deserves to be noticed also, 
that as the voyages of the Phenicians were 
necessarily long, their vessels must have 
stood in need of occasional repair ; and 
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sometimes in want of new planks, of masts, 
and yards. There is upon record a re- 
markable circumstance in proof, that Britain 
stood high as a maritime station long before 
the settlement of the Romans in the island. 
When Archimedes built that famous ship at 
Syracuse, which Hiero presented to Ptolemy 
king of Egypt, they were obliged to procure 
a mainmast from the mountains of Britain. 
As this was more than two centuries prior 
to the expedition of Cesar, it shews in what 
repute the island stood among those powers 
best qualified to estimate its value and im- 
portance for naval purposes. 

But it is time now to follow the Pheni- 
cians in another direction. Ever in search 
of new sources of gain, they extended their 
dominion to the western coast of Africa, and 
there founded several settlements, from 
whence they drew immense riches. But 
the most extraordinary circumstance in the 
history of these people, and that which has 
perplexed all who have undertaken to trace 
the rise and progress of nautical science is, 
the account of their circumnavigating the 
African continent, from the Red Sea to the 
Mediterranean. The circumstance is related 
by Herodotus, who, however, calls the truth 
of the story in question, on account of a 
fact which in reality confirms it. 

Certain Phenician voyagers, he says, re- 
lated, that in sailing round the extremity of 
southern Africa, they witnessed a singular 
phenomenon, and that their shadow, instead 
of falling to the north, fell in a contrary 
direction. This appeared so incredible, 
and contrary to all experience, that, though 
the father of history thought it worth while 
to record what he had heard, he at the 
same time acknowledges his disbelief of this 
part of the narration, Yet the very thing 
which he considered as throwing a doubt 
upon the veracity of the relators, is now 
known to all mariners. Notwithstanding 
this, some great writers of our own country 
have set the entire story of the Phenician 
voyage down as a mere fable. Dr. Robert- 
son, in his disquisition on the knowledge 
which the ancients had of India, decides 
the point summarily, by saying that the 
Phenician vessels were too small for such an 
undertaking ; which isa gratuitous assump. 
tion, unsupported by any authority, and 
directly opposed by all that we learn of the 
expeditions of those adventurous and enter- 
prising people. 

Dr. Vincent labours the question more 
like a scholar and a man of science, in his 
“ Periplus of the Erythrean Sea ;” though 
he too discredits the account of the circum- 
navigation of Africa, in any age before the 
discovery of the route to India by Vasco de 
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Gama. The learned dean’s general - 
ment is wholly pte “ Fad this fleet,” 
he asks, “no difficulties to encounter, 
because we read of none but the want of 
provisions? Can we sup the Phe- 
nicians so superior to the Greeks in the art 
of navigation, as to have no dread es 
the greatest promontory in the world, when 
Nearchus and his officers shuddered at 
Mussendon, and dared not attempt Ras-el- 
had? Can we believe that Phenicians, who 
had never crossed the Indian ocean, were 
bolder mariners than the Arabians, who 
trusted themseves to the monsoons? and 
yet the Arabians never dared to try the 
Mosambique current, during their neigh- 
bourhood to it, for fourteen hundred years, 
when these Phenicians launched into it at 
first sight? To them the terrors of the 
stormy Cape were no barrier, and the 
promontories on the western coast of the 
vast continent no obstacle. Were all 
these, which the Portuguese surmounted 
only by repeated attempts, and by a perse- 
int enya exerted reg ad a hundred 
years, to be passed by Phenicians on their 
first expedition, and in the course of a few 
months? Raise them as we please above 
Greeks, Romans, and Arabians in science, 
they were doubtless inferior in courage to 
them all. And whatever science we allot 
them, the smallest bark could have been 
conducted by the knowledge of a Portuguese 
pilot in greater safety than the largest vessel 
ever fitted out of Egypt.” 

It must be confessed that these objections 
to the Phenician voyage are forcibly put; 
yet they are all answered at once by another 
question. How could Herodotus be told 
that the Phenician navigators had witnessed 
such a phenomenon as that described, and 
which the historian himself disbelieved, if 
nothing of the kind had ever been observed ? 
The report could not have been fabricated 
for the purpose of deception ; and as to the 
alleged inferiority of the Phenicians to the 
Greeks and Arabians in scientific skill and 
courage, it is repugnant to the testimony of 
all history. In short, Dr. Vincent may be 
answered by himself—‘ Great moderation 
is due,” says he, “ in juding all writers who 
— of a country, in the first instance. 

ings are not false because they are strange, 
and an example occurs which ought to set 
rash judgment on its guard. Agatharchidas 
mentions the worm which is engendered in 
the legs, and is wound out by degrees. 
Plutarch ridicules the assertion, and says it 
never has happened, and never will. In 
our days every mariner can vouch the truth 
of the fact.” 

(To be continued.) 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE MONASTERY OF THE 
GRANDE CHARTREUSE, SITUATE IN THE 
SOUTH-EAST OF FRANCE, NEAR GRE- 
NOBLE. 


Tue interior of France does not present a 
range of more extraordinary mountains than 
those ey tom groupe known under the 
name of the Grande Chartreuse ; and though 
their greatest height, which does not ex- 
ceed 6,600 feet icular, is much less 
than that of the Alps, of which they are a 
portion, still they abound with scenery dis- 
playing more of the genuine terrific than 
can be met with in most other parts of that 
range. But before we proceed to a de- 
scription of the scenery, it may not be amiss 
to give some account of the celebrated eccle- 
siastical establishment which they enclose 
within this precinct. 

The Grande Chartreuse is a monastery 
of the Carthusian order, which was founded 
by one Bruno, a native of Cologne, about 
A. D. 1080. The following is the legend 
told concerning the foundation of this order. 

Bruno, who was a very learned man, 
and professor of philosophy at Paris, was 
one day attending the funeral of a friend of 
his, whose ill-spent life had been closed by 
a sudden death, when, to the surprise of all 
present, during the performance of the ser- 
vice, the corpse, which was laid on a bier 
before the altar, raised itself up, and the 
dead man cried out with a loud voice— 
* By the just judgment of God, I am ac- 
cused ; the just judgment of God is given 
against me; by the just judgment of God, 
I am damned.” 

This miracle had such an effect upon 
Bruno, that, taking with him six com- 
po on whom it had equally wrought, 
ve retired to the Desert of Chartreuse in 


Dauphiné, and, on a spot of ground given to 
him by Hugh, bishop of Grenoble, founded 
his first monastery, and established the 
Carthusian order of monks, which, next to 
that of La Trappe, is the most severe rule 


in the Romish church. 

The monks wear hair-cloth next their 
skin, never eat flesh, fast on Fridays on 
bread and water, eat alone in their cells, 
except on certain festivals, when they dine 
together in the refectory. But on these 
occasions they are ordered “to keep their 
eyes on the food, their hands on the table, 
their attention on the reader, and their heart 
fixed on God.” Their silence is almost 
perpetual; nor are they allowed even to 
speak to their own brother without leave 
first obtained from the prior. They are not 
permitted to leave their cells except to go 
to chapel, and for necessary occasions, 
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without leave. No women are permitted 
to enter their churches. In their cells the 
monks are to employ themselves in read- 
ing, writing, and meditation ; those who 
have been brought up to any handicraft 
are permitted to have their tools. Their 
diet is bread, fruit, raw herbs, and occa- 
sionally, upon high festivals, fish or cheese. 
Their bed is a straw mat covered with a 
sheep’s skin or coarse felt. There are at 
present, in the establishment at the Char- 
treuse, about eighty monks ; but these never 
see each other, except during the hours of 
divine service, and on festival occasions. 
The only recreation allowed is gardening. 
Each monk has a small plot of ground 
which adjoins his cell, and for a short time 
each day is permitted to cultivate it alone, 
and in silence. Gloomy as this system is, 
it seems more so from the spot which has 
been chosen to carry it into full effect, and 
in which the monastery is erected ; this is 
not inaptly termed the Desert of the Char- 
treuse. 

This celebrated monastic establishment 
is situated about five leagues to the w. re. of 
Grenoble, in the department of the Isere, 
and province of Dauphiné, near the borders 
of Savoy. The usual point of approach is 
from Grenoble by the Lyons road, which 
you keep as far as a small town named 
Vi . This first part of the road is 
along the beautiful valley of the Isere, richly 
covered with vineyards, and dotted with 
clumps of walnut and mulberry trees: the 
rapid but muddy Isere is seen on the left, 
hurrying on, to mingle its waters with the 
Rhone ; and on the right rise the steep, 
craggy, shattered mountains of the Grande 
Chartreuse. 

At Voreppe you leave the main road, and 
enter a defile which runs for about three 
leagues due north, into the heart of the 
mountains. This road is bounded on the 
left by high hills, which, though rather 
steep, are cultivated to their summits; to 
the right run barren inaccessible mountains, 
= throughout by embattled rocks, 
orming a sort of natural rampart, to separate 
the disciples of St. Bruno from their fellow- 
men. Forests of biack firs are the bastions 
to this natural fortification ; deep gullies, 
the majority as inaccessible as the moun- 
tains themselves, form the trenches. These 
gullies have been worn by torrents, which 
still foam through them, and the traveller 
has to pass five or six rather dangerous ones 
which cross the road, before he reaches the 
village of St. Laurent du Pont, where the 
carriages of the heads of the order always 
stop, when they meet, to hold their annual 
chapter. 
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At this village the road becomes very 
narrow, and runs along a ledge of the rock, 
suspended like a cornice over a foaming 
torrent. A distant confused rumbling and 
roaring is heard, which grows louder and 
louder as the traveller advances, till the din 
becomes so great as to drown all other 
noises, and conversation can only be carried 
on by means of signs. Numerous cataracts, 
which have for some time been seen in the 
distance, now appear close at hand. The 
valley suddenly contracts, and is nearly 
closed by the two mountains, whose lofty 
and almost perpendicular tops tower to the 
skies. On either hand, the most dreadful 
steeps, covered with briars and pines, and 
rocks worn by torrents, form a_ barrier 
equally inaccessible to those who would 
either penetrate into, or leave, this retreat, 
except at one point. 

er crossing the torrent, over a terrific- 
looking bridge, thrown from one mountain 
to the other, the traveller finds the whole 
passage closed by a house built over an 
arch; to the right this building joins the 
mountain, and, on the left, is suspended over 
an abyss. The only road is beneath the 
house, through the arch.way, each end of 
which is closed by a strong gate. This 
double entrance being , the traveller 
finds himself in the Desert of the Chartreuse. 
The mountains which surround this enclosure 
are the highest, the wildest, and the most 
shattered of the whole chain. Forests of 
pines, which cover the mountains from the 
summit to the base, take the place of vine. 
yards and plantations ; the only embellish- 
ments are raging torrents and frowning 
rocks. 

After a walk of about three miles along 
the ridge of a tremendous abyss, at the 
bottom of which a rapid stream is heard 
roaring among the rocks which obstruct its 
passage, but of which only occasional 
glimpses are seen through the thick foliage, 
you come to a cataract which falls from the 
top of the mountain on the right, directly 
into the middle of the road. There is no 
other path than this, and the traveller has 
to pass within two or three feet of the edge 
of the precipice, exposed to the spray which 
is continually showering from the cataract. 
Wo to the rider, should his steed start at 
the roar of the water, or the rapidity of the 
torrent which crosses the road ; one single 
false step would precipitate both into the 
abyss on the left, a depth of four hundred 
feet perpendicular, into which the stream 
throws itself at one leap. 

In the summer, the danger is much less 
than in the spring, when the torrents are 
swollen by the melting of the snows ; and it 
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is during the former season that pilgrimages 
are generally undertaken to the Chartreuse ; 
should, however, a sudden storm overtake 
the unfortunate devotee in this valley, he 
can only trust to Providence for a deliver- 
ance. The path still continues through the 
thick of the forest, with the mountain on 
the right, and the torrent on the left, till 
you arrive at the second bridge, which was 
formerly the entrance to the Chartreuse. 
Crossing this bridge to the opposite bank, 
you travel on for about a mile and a half 
through the same kind of scenery ; the 
gloom is as deep, the precipice as rugged, 
and the mountains become more lofty, but 
the path rises in the same proportion. As 
you advance, the valley opens a little, and 
the dark hue of the pine is succeeded by 
the lighter green of the spreading beech ; 
the forest becomes more open, and a view 
of the monastery is obtained through the 
scattered trees. 

This building, which is situated in the 
midst of a small meadow, cost a million in 
erecting : the architecture presents nothing 
striking ; it is massive, heavy, and plain, 
and completely surrounded by mountains, 
which overtop it within a few paces of its 
walls. It is gloomy even at mid-day. The 
front, which is more open, is adorned with 
a garden, disposed in terraces. There is 
little worthy of notice in the interior; the 
most remarkable objects are the apartments 
pe to visitors, the spacious cellar, 
and the dairy, where they make a sort of 
Gruyére cheese. The kitchen tables are 
formed of two large slabs of coarse marble, 
but the places most worthy the attention of 
the visiter, are the extensive cloisters, and 
the chapter-house, the last embellished with 
portraits of all the heads of the order. 

This monastery was not sold during the 
Revolution, because no purchaser could be 
found silly enough to buy such a gloomy 
habitation ; and the building was not de- 
stroyed, for its destruction: would have 
brought no emolument to the government. 
The establishment of La Grande Chartreuse, 
though rich, attracted little envy ; the monks 
were celebrated for their hospitality to stran- 
gers, and their bounty to the poor; riches 
had not been accompanied by corruption ; 
the rule, as established by St. Bruno among 
the first Carthusians, had been observed in 
nearly all its purity; and as this building 
was the cradle of the order, its inhabitants 
continued to shew themselves worthy of 
being considered models of the discipline. 

After leaving the monastery, a quarter of 
an hour’s walk along the banks of the torrent 
takes you, by a broad, shady, and convenient 
walk, to what is called the cell of St. Bruno, 
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now converted into a chapel. In the grotto 
beneath, flows a clear fountain, at which 
St. Bruno is said to have been accustomed 
to quench his thirst: the situation is well 
suited for retirement and meditation. There 
is a different and a shorter way back to 
Grenoble from the valley of the Chartreuse ; 
but, like that by the village of Saint Laurent 


-du Pont, you have to travel along the banks 


of a torrent confined between two high 
mountains, traverse a bridge, and pass along 
a vaulted passage beneath a house, closed 
at each end by a gate. Nature, so ter- 
rifically varied in these mountains, has no 
other uniformity than this strange, this double 
fortification, with which she encloses the 
two valleys abutting on that of the Grande 
Chartreuse. These two unique entrances, 
and the craggy wall which surrounds the 
whole precinct, are fortifications far stronger 
than any with which the most skilful engi- 
neer can surround a fortress, built according 
to the strictest rules of science. 

The road by the village of Chartreuse 
(from which the Carthusian order took its 
name,) and the Sapey is, though shorter by 
nearly a third, much less picturesque and 
interesting ; but it passes through a more 
fertile country. There is one most superb 
cascade, formed by a stream which pre- 
cipitates itself from a rock on the roadside, 
and runs across the road. The forests are 
interspersed with pasturages, meadows, 
barns, and farm-houses; and from the 
mountain which commands the valley of 
Grésivandan, in which the city of Grenoble 
is situated, you enjoy a splendid coup d'ail. 
The valley of Grésivandan is extremely 
fertile, forming a brilliant contrast to the 
country you have just left, and is watered 
by the meandering Isere and rapid Drac, 
which unite a short distance below the town 
of Grenoble, irrigating in their course a 
series of vineyards, meadows, orchards, and 
ae To the left, this valley is 

ounded by a chain of secondary moun- 

tains proceeding from the Alps—and to the 

right * the Alps themselves, whose snowy 

tops rise high into the clear blue atmosphere. 
——.@———— 
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We said, in the last exposé, (see Imperial 
Magazine for February last,) “‘ Blood has al- 
ready flowed in Warsaw, and scenes of 
awful daring yet await that city.” Even so 
itis. But, “ the race is not to the swift— 
the battle is not to the strong.” There is One 
who, although He sitteth above the circle of 
the heavens, sways over the affairs of men. 
“For the kingdom is the Lord’s; and He 
is the governor among the nations.” At Lis 
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feet the lofty-plumed helm must bow, and in 
vain does the arm of flesh shake its spear 
over the nations. It shall not be so: no, 
the will of man ruleth not—all rule is 
according to the will of God; who is Lord 
of all. Evenso, O Lord. Amen. 

Deeds of awful daring have in fact been 
done. We have seen seventy thousand 
Poles, newly organized and badly equipped, 
meet in combat one hundred and seventy 
thousand Russian troops, ably commanded, 
and amply furnished with all the munitions 
of war; and baffle, with direful slaughters 
and signal defeats, all their efforts to pene- 
trate Warsaw ; while disease and death have 
thinned the ranks of these invaders, and 
insurrection has perplexed their mightiest. 

It was the motto of an English queen, 
on a memorable deliverance of these islands 
from the projected slavery of a foreign des- 
pot, “He blew with his winds, and they 
were scattered.” Happy idea! what could 
the deeds of daring performed by the British 
fleet, small as it was, although ali was ef- 
fected that valour could achieve, against the 
colossal power of the Spanish armada, if 
He, who giveth the kingdoms of the earth to 
whomsoever he willeth, had not on this occa- 
sion sent his angry storms, and dashed these 
potent ships to atoms against the very rocks 
they were sent out to conquer? Even so 
the Poles. Had not providential storms, 
seasons unfavourable to warfare, and the 
overwhelming floods of the Vistula conse- 
quent thereon, interfered, Warsaw ere this 
might have been whelmed beneath a second 
catastrophe, equal to the former, when a 
massacre by the Russians, in cold blood, 
depo ed Praga, and Warsaw ran with 
blood. Atrocious hour—unparalleled in 


history! What yet awaits that city, to Him, 
in whose omniscience all future lives, as 
with us live the present, alone is known. 
We may, however, conjecture. 

The feet of the beast which arose, Rev. 
xiii. 1, 2, “ were as the feet of a bear, while 


his body was like unto a leopard, and his 
mouth as the mouth of a lion.” The lion’s 
mouth “ speaking great things,” Dan. vii. 8. 
continues. The eternal city, so called, with 
its seven hills, still owns its lord: “ His 
look is yet more stout than his fellows ;” 
and beneath the wings of the imperial eagle 
he looks for and enjoys dominion : for the 
— of imperial array, disarrays all his 
oes. But the body of the beast, which 
was like a leopard, has passed away. The 
Grecian sway, emblemed by a leopard, 
Dan. vii. 6., and that leg of the Roman 
empire, Constantinople, which resembled 
and continued it, are nomore. The body, 
therefore, like a leopard, is become a dead 
2D. SERIES, NO. 5.—VOL. I. 
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carcase: but the feet live, and they are the 
feet of a bear, Do we then behold the feet 
of the great polar bear climbing up to the 
height of his power? They are twain. Does 
one of these stretch towards Constantinople, 
where the body of the leopard reigned, and 
was slain? Does the other stretch towards 
Rome, the old imperial seat? Even there, 
where the eagle soars, and in the lion's 
mouth, do they imagine to themselves, be- 
long dominion, as lords of all. The eastern 
foot knocked a loud alarm recently at the 
gates of Constantinople; the western foot 
bears horribly upon Poland at this moment. 
Is Poland the road from Moscow to Rome ? 
If Poland becomes Russian, why not Aus- 
tria? why not Rome? That mighty 
scourge, equally terrible to friend and foe, 
Suwarrow, when he had conquered Poland, 
stalked, like a giant, over Italy, and even 
the Alps were not too high for his daring. 

From the Pyrenean mountains to the 
rock of Gibraltar, horror reigns. Seized 
with an universal trembling at the progress 
of reform, on a royal, these people have 
ingrafted a military despotism, which, in its 
excessive zeal to destroy its enemies, over- 
whelms its friends. Like the days of Ro- 
bespierre, men suspected of treason are 
executed, in this portion of the beast’s do- 
mains, in the most barbarous ways—even 
those who are only suspected of treason—of 
treason arising out of the occasion, by a code 
of laws which the reign of terror alone could 
have constructed or tolerated. Alas! what 
is man? Left a moment to himself, he re- 
becomes savage, even in the midst of civi- 
lized society 

Of Belgium, we can only note the ravings. 
Recently become insane, the madman is 
there acted to perfection. Alas! for that 
fine country! If, liké the usual catastrophes 
of madmen, suicide is not her end, it will 
be because her friends contrive opportunely 
to slip on a strait-waistcoat, and thus affec- 
tionately confine her arms. Happy would 
it be for that nation if wisdom sat at her 
helm, and peace swayed a sceptre over her. 
Is there not a wise man among them? Why 
then does he not save the city ? 

France, stedfast to her purpose, amidst 
mighty billows, yet steers a steady course. 
Jews and Gentiles, Catholics and Protest- 
ants, Christians and Infidels, there are fast 
losing their distinctions—all are citizens, and 
citizens are men. Liberality buries names 
and sects; but it requires that which libe- 
rality has not to give, to form the Christian, 
even the power of the Spirit of God; and 
without this, itis butan empty name, From 
within, France has much to sustain ; from 
without, she has little to fear. She bears 

26 149.—VoOL. x11, 
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nobly her domestic conflicts, and is a 
fully for her foreign enemies :—her fault, in- 
deed, is excess; because these mighty pre- 
parations deal forth alarms, and create ene- 
mies out of their fears, where friends alone 
existed. Switzerland has become strong, 
and has peace. 

In the potence of her dignity, Austria 
has delivered the triple crown from the 
revolutionary wisdom of modern reformers, 
and settled Gregory the XVI. upon the an- 
cient throne of superstition at Rome. Italy, 
also, before the power of the emperor, has 
fallen back into her recent regime; and 
the eagle floats anew where the tri-coloured 
flag waved over the Italian cities ; and this 
is accounted a holy triumph, for which 
Te Deum is sung in all the churches. 

Greece languishes. Save a brigade of 
French troops left in the Morea, all the fer- 
vour, erewhile displayed in her cause, has 
evaporated, and to her own efforts is she 
delivered over for redemption, by her former 
friends. The Principalities are quiet ; but 
the Sultan languishes for his former rule. 
Prussia is preparing for the worst. Sweden 
is called upon by her ally, Russia, for her 
contingent against rebels, whom but now he 
despised. Denmark is at rest ; and Ger- 


many, although disturbed, is comparatively 


tranquil. Holland yet retains her mourning ; 
and over the remains of her deceased part- 
ner, moans audibly—unceasingly longing in 
vain for a resurrection, instead of improving 
what remains. 

Her full meed of perturbation has been 
poured into the cup of Britain, and, if it has 
not ruined the goodly fabric of her constitu- 
tion, has shaken it to its centre. The wise 
men therein are divided in their wisdom ; 
one party say this will save—another that ; 
and the foolish laugh them to scorn. Yet 
even all these things shall work together for 
her . Brave and potent, yet, taught by 
teat boty volume which she sends forth to 
every nation, and fraught with praying 
multitudes, her wise men count not upon 
their own potence, but cry to the strong for 
stren in the hour of tribulation ; and 
hitherto Jehovah hath heard their cry, and 
sent salvation down. If agitated, Britain 
is not dismayed; if troubled, not cast 
down ; if ed, madness has not ensued. 
Relying upon the Rock of ages, she yet 
sends forth her sons, and heathen nations 
increasingly exclaim, “ How beautiful are 
the feet of them that preach the gospel of 
peace, and bring glad tidings of good 
things!” May the pleasure of the Lord 
continually prosper in their hands ! 

In our last article, page 85 of the present 
year, allusion is made to the visions vouch- 
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safed to St. John, Rev. xvi. 8, 9, stating 
“ Power was given unto him, (the fourth 
angel, who poured out his vial upon the 
sun,) to scorch men with fire; and men 
were scorched with great heat.” Power 
was given to the beast, Rev. xiii. 5 and 7 ; 
and it appears that the power given here, viz. 
Rev. xvi. 8, is the next power in succession, 
in point of time, to the beast; and the 

wer here given, appears to continue in 
force until “another angel comes down 
from heaven, having great power, saying, 
Babylon the great is fallen.” (Of which 
more hereafter.) Of these, therefore, we 
are bound to speak in the first instance. 

The power given to the beast being first 
in order, and the foundation of our argu- 
ments, we commence with it. 

The Roman empire, or fourth monarchy, 
was emblemed, in the first, by the legs and 
feet of an image, and, in every subsequent 
vision seen by Daniel, that great and highly- 
favoured prophet, was ted by a 
beast-——a beast of monstrous form, and 
sessed of monstrous properties. This beast 
arose, made war with the third beast—the 
leopard, effected his ruin, and reigned in 
his stead. But the rule of Rome greatly 
exceeded the dominion of the Macedonian : 
the Grecian empire, compared with the uni- 
versality and long continuance of the Roman 
empire, was as the shadow to the substance ; 
like the morning cloud, it passed away, and 
to this day it has been no more seen. 
“ While the fourth beast, dreadful, terrible, 
and strong exceedingly, having great iron 
teeth, devours and breaks in pieces, and 
stamps the residue with its feet, is diverse 
from all the beasts that were before it, and 
has ten horns,” or kingdoms. 

Rome, during the first ages of its reign- 
ing, was altogether pagan, having “ lords 
— and gods many :” and these mullti- 
plied, when its conquests extended from 
nation to nation, until its Pantheon was 
crowded to excess. There Satan reigned, 
and there his impious and lascivious rites 
dealt high affront to God, the Creator, the 
Redeemer, the Judge of all. “ But there 
was war in heaven: Michael and his angels 
fought against the dragon ; and the dragon 
fought and his angels, and prevailed not ; 
neither was their place found any more in 
heaven : and the great dragon was cast out, 
that old serpent, called the Devil and Satan, 
which deceiveth the whole world; he was 
cast out into the earth, and his angels were 
cast out with him,” Rev. xii. Pagan Rome 
ceased to be; for under Constantine the 
cross prevailed, and Rome became Chris- 
tian. Thus did the dragon lose his high 
and lofty seat, his glory, his crown, as 
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prince of the power of the air—the god of 
this world, in this his heaven of dominion 
over the whole sphere. 

But the dragon, amidst his dethronement, 
with great subtlety, conveyed over his power 
and dominion to a beast which, opportunely 
for him, arose out of this sea of troubles ; 
and to him he gave also his seat—Rome. 
“‘ This beast had seven heads and ten horns, 
and upon his horns ten crowns, and u 
his heads the names of blasphemy,” Rev. 
xiii. “ The seven heads are seven moun- 
tains, on which the woman (the mother of 
harlots) sitteth; and the ten horns are ten 
kings; and the woman is that great city, 
which reigneth over the kings of the earth,” 
Rev. xvii. It appears, therefore, that Rome 
did not continue Christian, but relapsed into 
idolatry, and became the seat of the abo- 
minations of the earth, Rev. xvii. 5. 

Alas! it is too true, that Rome relapsed 
from the purity and simplicity of the gospel 
of Jesus Christ, which was set up within 
her by martyrs and confessors, who every 
moment went in jeopardy of their lives. 
For no sooner did imperial munificence 
lavish revenues and honours upon the 
Christian church, than these emoluments 
became the sources of temptation to hun- 
dreds of carnal men, who crowded, through 
the patronage of the great, into all its offices, 
and by their restless importunity, and obse- 
quious flattery, filled the churches, to the 
exclusion of the faithful, modest, and un- 
assuming ministers of Jesus Christ. The 
church was thus thrust into the wilder- 
ness, and carnality resumed, under a new 
name—the name of Christ—its seat in 
Rome. 

Then did the beast, described Rev. xiii., 
arise, And the dragon gave him his power, 
and his seat, and great authority. And St. 
John saw one of his heads as it were wounded 
to death ; and his deadly wound was healed, 
and all the world wondered after the beast. 
And they worshipped the dragon which 
gave power unto the beast; and they wor- 
shipped the beast, saying, Who is like unto 
the beast? Who is able to make war with 
him? And there was given unto him a 
mouth speaking great things, and blas- 
phemies ; and power was given unto him 
to continue forty and two months. And he 
opened his mouth in blasphemy against 
God, to blaspheme His name, and His 
tabernacle, and them that dwell in heaven. 
And it was given unto him to make war 
with the saints, and to overcome them: and 
power was given him over all kindreds, 
and tongues, and nations.” This mouth, 
“speaking great things and blasphemies,” 
was the bishop, or bishops in succession, 
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of Rome; who, long before they were ele- 
vated into temporal princes, were the mouth 
of the empire, which, supported by its 
sword, blasphemed God, and 

His saints, even unto death. Thus was the 
beast identified with the dragon ; being a 
kind of resurrection of his person, after he 
had received a wound by the “ sharp two- 
edged sword, out of the mouth of Him that 
liveth, and was dead, and was alive for 
evermore,” Rev, i. 

The deadly wound was healed, at which 
all the world wondered ; and the beast, as 
successor to the dragon, set up bis idolatry 
in the worship of images, the invocation of 
saints and angels, the veneration of relics, 
the adoration of the host, &c. &c. Then 
all the mysteries of the with many 
of their filthy rites, re-lived in the refinements 
of blasphemous Rome ; which held the 
people in ignorance, lorded it over their 
consciences, and ted, even unto the 
most cruel deaths, all who became heretic 
to her formularies ; bringing upon the head 
of the blasphemous beast all the blood shed 
by the pagan dragon, during his long and 
cruel tyranny over the saints of the most 
High. 

In the process of time, the ten horns of 
the beast received each its crown; and at 
this instant “ another beast arose up out 
of the earth ; and he had two horns like a 
lamb, and he spake as adragon. And he 
exercised all the power of the first beast before 
him ; and caused the earth, and them that 
dwell therein, to worship the first beast, 
whose deadly wound was healed,” Rev. xiii. 
11,12. This is the horn seen by Daniel, 
“before whom there were three of the first 
horns plucked up by the roots : and, behold, 
in this horn were eyes like the eyes of a 
man, and a mouth speaking great things,” 
7, 8. The blasphemous mouth here receives 
authority, succeeds in affinity with the first 
beast, as he succeeded in affinity with the 
dragon ; has the speech of the dragon himself, 
and, taking his seat, rules over men, enact- 
ing, “ that as many as would not worship 
the image of the beast, should be killed.” 
Out of the ten kingdoms first set up, this 
second beast usurped three; viz. Rome, 
Ravenna, and Lombardy, and placed upon 
his head a triple crown. Thus he became 
a temporal prince, as before he was a 
spiritual lord, and in this double capacity 
he sways, or rather tyrannises, over men. 

Thus have we traced the dragon and the 
two beasts up to the zenith of their power 
and authority ; and as the subsequent chapters 
of these important visions detail the means 
by which these potent foes of the church of 
Christ are gradually ruined, and finally de- 
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THE ABSENT ONE. 
BY THE BEV. J. YOUNG. 


Sar wept not! though her heart with grief 
Seem'd bursting :—still her eye 

No tear-drop shed. That kind relief 
She felt not. One long sigh 

Its fellow chas'd :—another came, 
And told the mischief done. 

A wo like her’s wants some new name: 
She mourn’d—The Absent One. 


Pale, like a marble statue pale; 
Or where young nature’s blush 
Once rouged the cheek, death's hues prevail 
In the deep hectic flush. 
An icy coldness burn’d her brow, 
Death’s revel seem'd begun ; 
A living corpse she look’d like now, 
And mourn’d—The Absent One. 


Creation lovely, fresh, and fair, 
Its brightness threw around ; 
Bliss reign’d ; gay myriads sported there ; 
Yet she no pleasure found. 
Nature seem'd wrapt in sombre pall 
To her, nor glow'd the sun ; 
She all possess’d, yet wanted all 
In him—The Absent One. 


She saw the scenes she lov’d before, 
But all their charms had fled ; 


And those which pleased could please no more ; 


Enjoyment’s self seem’d dead. 

The spots she rang’d with ravish'd ken, 
She now appear’d to shun; 

For he who gave their brightness then, 
Was now—An Absent One. 


And memory, ye sa too, 
As by a second birth, 
Brought each fond past-by look to view ; 
. The tones still fill’d the earth, 
Which had, like music’s mystic spell, 
Her heart's affections won ; 
And oft upon her ear they fell, 
From him—The Absent One. 


And now the lines his hand had trac’d, 
The well-known lines she read, 

Which still some book or album grac’d, 
And told of pleasures fled. 

The joys, the thrilling joys, which then 
Like heaven's own bliss begun, 

She felt with pain, sigh’d, and again 
Mourn’d for—The Absent One. 


The prayer-hour came ; the evening hymn 
Arose in incense’ stead. 

God's word was read; she thought of him 
Who oft that word had read. 

There, where he sat, she sat in care: 
The hymn of praise was done ; 

She meek! knelt, and prayed for there, 
Her lov’d, though—Absent One. 


Prayer reach’d the ear of Deity, 
A peace before unknown, 

Cheering and soft as sympathy, 
Descended from His throne. 

Submissive ardour fill’d her soul, 
That nature’s work was done ; 

To join, in realms past grief's control, 
Her lov'd, though—Absent One. 

Brigg. 


ODE TO ENGLAND. 
BY ROBERT LAYCOUK. 


On England, my home, thou shalt ne’er be forsaken, 

Nor anarchy dwell on the fairest of Isles ; 

For concord and peace again shall awaken, 

And — bright genius shall grant thee its 
sm 


Tho’ thy foes say the sun of thy glory’s declining, 
And meridian of splendour has long pass’d away ; 
Thy sovereign and patriots, together combining, 
Shall teach them thy greatness can never decay. 


Tho’ the demons of discord awhile may alarm thee, 
Or slaves of sedition disturb thy repose, 
Their attempts shall prove futile; they never can 


harm thee, 
While thy land bears an oak, or thy banner a rose, 
Bright queen of the waves, from thee emanating, 
Shall . rty spread through the realms of the 
world; 
Already the thrones of the despots are shaking, 
The standard of freedom’s already unfurled. 


Yes, yes, servile Europe, the beacons now blazing 
Shall oe thee to liberty, honour, and fame ; 
The God of the free his red arm now is raising, 
To crush thy oppression, and banish thy chain. 


His banner waves over the nations long blasted 

Nor more shall the groans of the abject be heard : 
The reign of oppression, though long it has lasted, 
Shall shrink from the dread of the patriot’s sword. 


Oh! tremble, ye tyrants ; the time is approaching, 
Your reign shall descend to oblivion’s dark grave ; 
No more on the rights of your subjects encroaching, 
Your minions shall feast on the blood of the slave. 


From the hill of ambition, the eagle high soaring, 

= would nip freedom’s bud in the vale where it 
blows, 

But the brave western lion already is roaring, 

And will check his bold flight from the land of, the 
rose. 


While round thee, my country, rebellion is raging, 
Let thy councils the wrongs of thy people redress ; 
While thy sovereign, the hearts of his subjects 


engasing: 
Shall dry the sad tear from the eye of distress. 


Thy senate, whose deeds are already so glorious, 

Has again oiled the wheels of sweet liberty’s car ; 
Future ages shall sing of their deeds meritorious, 
And the loud trump of fame sound their wisdom afar. 


Now the dread storm of fate on our foes is de- 
scending, 

Their envy we smile at, but pity their fall ; 

While Britain's bold heroes in friendship are 


blended, 
Old England shall flourish in spite of them all. 
13, New Road, Woolwich, 4th March, 1831. 
————~—.——_ 


A DYING SCENE. 


“ The wicked is driven away in his wickedness ; 
en 4 righteous hath hope in his death.”—Prov. 
xiv. 


Sex that soul all trembling, verging 
On the brink of death’s cold flood. 
From the joys of life emerging, 
To the judgment-seat of God. 


Hark! the dreadful groans he’s heaving, 
Telling pain and deep distress ; 

The day of grace for ever leaving, 
Without hope, and without peace. 


Mark the eye which now is fixing, 
Wild and frightful is the stare ; 

The bitter cup which sin’s been mixing, 
Must be drunk, and then—despair. 


These his prospects—ah! how dreary 
(Nothing cheering) who can tell! 

The wheels of life at length are weary ; 
He breathes his last, and sinks to hell. 
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Infernal legions, now tormenting, 
—_ his awful, helpless fate ; 
Neglected warnings deep lamenting, 

But in vain—'tis now too late. 


No es there is bad for erying, 
Though the cries be loud and long ; 
There the worm is never dying ; 
Quenchless flame will burn the tongue. 


Here's the end of earthly pleasure ; 
See it, mortals, and repent ; 

Seek and find the heavenly treasure ; 
All yeur days to God be spent. 


Then, when time with you bas ended, 
And your race below is run, 

You shall rise, by angels "tended, 
To the Saviour’s dazzling throne, 


Dunsby, Gloucestershire, March, 1829. 
—_—~@——. 


Review.—A New System of Geology, in 
which the great Revolutions of the 
Earth and Animated Nature are re- 
conciled, at once, to Modern Science and 
Sacred History. By Andrew Ure, M.D. 
F.R.S. M.G.A.S. of London, &c. &c. 
Sc. Professor of Physics, and Lec- 
turer on Chemistry in the Andersonian 


University, 8vo. Pp. 662.—7 Py sor 
ngman, on. 


and 51 wood-cuts. 

1830. 

Atrnoucn the author of this volume is 
already very favourably known to the lite- 
rary public, as the author of a “ Dictiona’ 
of Chemistry, on the basis of Nicholson’s,” 
and by numerous contributions to science, 
in various journals and philosophical works 
yet we confess we were at first rather pre- 
judiced against this work, Not that we for 
a moment doubted either the "zeal or the 
ability of the learned and talented author ; 
but we have contracted a kind of horror at 
the very name, geology, from the unnatural 
distortion the facts which it reveals have 
been forced to undergo, to suit the perver- 
sion of reasoning necessary to support the 
errors of fanciful hypothesis and scepticism. 
Thus, modera cosmogonists, especially those 
of the French school, instead of endeavour- 
ing to trace out the truth, to correct their 
errors, and reconcile their views and theories 
with the simplicity of the scripture account 
of the creation, form a vague and unnatural 
hypothesis, and then decry the authenticity 
of sacred history, because it directly con- 
tradicts their unphilosophical views, and 
— indications of unfounded hypothesis 
and perverted reasoning. 

The author, however, of the present work 
has pursued a very different course, and has 
brought the full powers of his clear and 
comprehensive mind to the important task 
which he has allotted to himself. That he 
has acquitted himself successfully, we need 
hardly assert; nor can we say that his work 
has raised the character of a man, whose 
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fame had already placed him on the pinnacle 
of literary and scientific pre-eminence. 

Our author, in a very luminous and com- 
prehensive Introduction, satisfactorily points 
out the errors and incongruities of many 
theorists, and shews that their systems are 
irreconcileable with positive facts. In re- 
marking upon the historical character of 
Moses, Dr. Ure thus expresses himself :— 


“ Such is the perversity of human judgment on 
subjects the most momentous, that one hardly 
knows at times, whether to regard it more in ridi- 
cule or sorrow. The classical scholar, for example, 
will pore over Herodotus and Xenopbon with a 
sort of superstitious reverence, while he is too 
ready to view Moses with indifference, or even 
contempt. Yet for sublimity and depth of thought, 
set forth with simplicity and pathos of recital, 
neither the father of pualees history, nor its most 
eloquent son, can vie with the legislator of the 
Jews. Inthe authentic stamp of consistency, the 

rime merit of historians, the civil can certainly 

ar no comparison with the sacred, The former 
contradict each other broadly on the greatest cha- 
racters and transactions, such as those of Cyrus, 
though at no great distance from their own times, 
while the latter is always in accordance with him- 
self, as well as with antient monuments and tra- 
ditions, 

“To Moses we are indebted, moreover, for the 
only rational account we possess, of the origin and 
filiation of the different tribes of men. As to the 
alleged absurdity of his code of laws, and the 
cruelty of his injunctions for exterminating 
idolatry, if we measure them on the great scale of 
providence, we shall admit, that the establishment 
ofa pure and perfect Theism, among a central 
nation of the earth, was not too dearly purchased 
by the ritual observances of the Jews, or any 

unishments inflicted on the cruel and licentious 

anaanites. Let us bear in mind, that, in the ordi- 
nary course of nature, thirty millions of individuals 
annually fall victims, over the face of the globe, to 
disease, old age, famine, the sea, or the sword, 
and that, therefore, the destruction of a thousandth, 
or even a hundreth part, for a great moral purpose, 
affords no peculiar ground for impeaching the wis- 
dom of God, or the veracity of his interpreter, 
The results eliminated from the physical re- 
searches of the present volume, display the pri- 
mary developments of the material system, a 
the great revolutions of the earth, in such sur- 
— harmony with the master-touches of the 

ebrew prophet, as to constitute, in my opinion, 
incontestable evidence of his being endued with a 
knowledge more than human ; for he has indicated 
a style and sequence of natural phenomena, gain- 
said or disavowed by all human learning, till the 
profound and novel investigations of these latter 
days have unveiled their truth.”—p. xvi. xvii. 


This is a very different philosophy from 
that which prevails among the physical 
theorists of the present mechanical era. The 
geologists of these periods cannot admit of 
any cosmogony which does not separate the 
original chaotic mass into its various sub- 
divisions by the natural operation of phy- 
sical causes. And then, say they, “ how 
silly to receive the Mosaic account of the 
creation as a true description, which assigns 
to the exercise of almighty power, that 
which has resulted from time, and the 
operation of physical agents upon each 
other !” 

There are two theories of the origin of 
the habitable configuration of our globe ; the 
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supporters of which have been denominated 
Plutonists, or Vulcanists, and Neptunists, 
from the means to which they respectively 
ascribe these effects. Each of these theorists 
regard the globe as having been at first a 
mere chaos, and ascribe its separation into 
its various components, to the action of their 
favourite elements.* This chaotic hypothesis 
is supported, that the mechanico-physical 

hilosophy may prevail with the most un- 
Conde sway. Dr. Ure, however, thus 
combats the idee of a pre-existing chaos :— 


“ The Theistical Neptunists would have us be- 
lieve, that our globe existed in a chaotic state 
since the epoch, is indefinitely remote, at which its 
materials were crudely congreg: by Divine 
agency. They further say, that the same creative 
power endued its constituent parts with peculiar 
attractive and repulsive forces ; and then they 
desire us to believe, that these forces were set in 
mutual conflict, through uncounted ages, for the 
= of eventually bringing order out of con- 
usion, and producing the crystalline and stratiform 
arrangements observed in the crust of the earth. 
Now, what is gained by granting these hypo- 
thetical premises ? wes bye I can apprehend : 
they merely tend to shew the presumption of man, 
who regards the primitive structure of this terra- 
queous globe a labour too intricate for the instan- 
taneous fiat of Omnipotence.” 

“ Again, had our earth pre-existed from eternity, 
in chaotic confusion, as some cosmogonists have 
taught, in chaotie confusion it must have eternally 
remained. The regular order and subserviency of 
its parts are irresistible proofs of an originating 
intelligence, which, acting with unlimited power, 
needed not to wait the slow progress of precipita- 
tion from a chaotic fluid, for the production of one, 
or any other planetary spheroid. On this subject, 
where sound reason must apply the principles of 
corpuscular science, the sentiments of Newton 
merit the deepest attention. ‘It seems probable to 
me, that God, in the beginning, for matter in 
solid, massy, bard, impenetrable, moveable par- 
ticles, of such sizes and figures, and with sach 
other properties, and in such proportions to space, 
as must conduced to the end for which he formed 
them. All material things seem to bave been com- 
posed of the hard and solid particles above men- 
tioned, variously associated in the first creation 
by the counsels of an intelligent agent. For it 
became him who created them to set them in 
order ; and if he did so, it is unphilosophical to 
seek for any other origin of this world, or to pre- 
tend that it might rise out of chaos by the mere 
laws of nature ; though, being once formed, it may 
continae by those laws for many ages!’ By nature, 
Newton means here the series of laws imposed on 
matter by its Author !”—pp. 9—18, 


Weconsider this as a very successful expo- 
sure of the absurd idea which would ascribe 
every phenomenon, of whatever nature or 
description, to material agency, and reduce 
every operation to the laws of physics. 
But surely such reasoners should reflect, that 
the wisdom which could conceive a chaos, 
and the power which could subject it to 
laws, by the slow and gradual operation of 
which it is to be remodelled, and reduced 
to order and regularity, could as easily have 
perfected his own work, and have executed, 





* Of course the reader will perceive that we 
speak the old language—water is uot an elemeutary, 
but a compound, body. 
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by his r1at, that which he must ultimately 
complete, That physical events are subor- 
dinate to moral purposes, there can be no 
doubt; and this appears to be the view of 
our author, as the following passage fully 
attests :— 


“ If this earth be a school of virtue to man, under 
the direction of Providence, and if public calamities 
be requisite to intain its moral discipline over 
the short-lived race of the present day, what penal 





prodigies would be necessary to restrain the 
wickedness of Cain and his apostate brood! The 
inspired historian does not indeed give, in his 
brief sketch of antediluvian society, any details of 
such occasional manifestations of divine wrath, 
though the disordered fabrie of the globe bears 
ample testimony to their occurrence ; but 
in his solemn t of the concluding catastrophe, 
he more explicitly ascribes the physical convul- 
sions to the indignation of Heaven! He tells us, 
moreover, that Noah, favoured with a prophetic 
view of the coming calamity, built, by divine com- 
» & vast editice of wood, to float himself and 
family through an universal deluge, from which no 
other mode of escape would be possible, That 
Noah was commissioned to declare, to the reckless 
mortals around him, the my eee of God, = 
to preach repentance, while the ark was preparing, 
St. Peter quanualy informs us. We may readily 
imagine the derision with which the unparalleled 
architecture of the pious patriarch was regarded 
by his compatriots, and the insolent defiance with 
pin 4 they received the admonitions of the Al- 
mighty. 
- That Noah's warning voice was seconded by 
miraculous powers over the phenomena of nature, 
we are not told. Bat as Moses, and all his great 
successors, were furnished with supernatural 
credentials oftheir prophetic mission, there is little 
reason‘to doubt that to Noah also such powers of 
controlling or predicting events might be delegated, 
as would strike terror, for a time at least, into the 
most depraved and boldest hearts.”’—p. 348, 349. 


The author has divided his work into 
three books; each of which is again sub- 
divided into chapters, sections, &c. The 
first book treats of the primordial world, or 
creation; the second, discusses the phe- 
nomena of the antediluvian period, or what 
are termed secondary formations ; while the 
third treats of the deluge, or that penal 
cataclysm which submersed the ter 
part of the primitive earth, and ingulfed the 
whole of created nature in its waters, We 
shall now proceed to a survey of these phe- 
nomena, and submit to the reader a theory, 
not contradictory of scripture truth, but one 
consistent with and supported by revelation, 
while at the same time it not only confirms, 
but attests the truth of the sacred writings, 
and developes those properties of matter, 
and the physical powers, or rather qualities, 
by which the unerring wisdom of Provi- 
dence planned, and finally consummated, 
the configuration of the globe. 

It is a fact, which we know by experience, 
that matter appears to differ in many and 
essential properties, in the varieties presented 
to our view. Science has revealed to us that 
many of the varieties are but mere modes 
of existence. We find that the material 
fabric of our globe, notwithstanding the 
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variety of a rance and difference of 
character, which its different forms present, 
is reducible to comparatively a very small 
number of simple or elementary bodies. 
How far these bodies are really elementary 
is as yet but a because hitherto 
they have not been decomposed or reduced. 
But it is not inconsistent with philosophical 
reasoning, to presume the existence of but 
one simple or real element; because the 
wisdom and the power which could endue a 
few elements with that variety of appearance, 
of form, and of character, could have endued 
one siinple element with the capability of 
assuming all these various qualities ; and 
therefore, it would have been inconsistent 
with the attributes of God, to have created 
more elements than were absolutely essential 
to the object in view. 

Be this, however, as it may, matter, both 
in its elementary and compound state, is 
susceptible of three distinct and notable 
modes of existence ; namely, the solid, the 
fluid, and the aerial, or gaseous. As an 
example, we may instance ice, water, and 
vapour, or steam, which are but diffe- 
rent modes of one and the same entity. 
Science teaches us that each of these forms 
depends upon the relative predominance of 
one or other of two opposite forces ; namely, 
attraction and repulsion. Where the for- 
mer prevails, solidity is the mode of exist- 
ence ; where the latter, aerial is the mode. 
But when these contending powers are in 
equilibrium, or nearly so, then the condition 
is fluid. The force of attraction is that 
which, under various modifications, gives 
origin to cohesion, tenacity, hardness, crys- 
tallization, and gravitation. Had it pre- 
vailed exclusively, every thing would have 
been condensed into a motionless mass, 
and water and air would have been as fixed 
as a solid rock. This, therefore, may be 
regarded as the natural condition which the 

articles of matter have a spontaneous ten- 

ency to assume, and to which they would 
ultimately come, unless counteracted by the 
‘devellent, or repulsive force, named caloric, 
or matter of heat. 

There appears to be very little doubt, 
that heat and light are but modifications 
of the same principle, or fundamental 
agency. Heat and light seem mere qualities 
—certain vibrations between the particles 
of matter. This follows from Sir H. Davy’s 
beautiful experiment. Two pieces of ice 
were converted into water by their mutual 
attrition, in an atmosphere at the freezing 
temperature. In this experiment, since the 
heat required to convert the ice into water 
could not be derjved from the surrounding 
cold medium, nor from the ice itself, the 
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capacity of which is low, we have no alter- 
native, but to conclude, that heat must be 
actually generated by friction; and hence, 
as generated out of nothing, it cannot be 
any thing material, nor even an entity im- 
material, or semi-material. It must, there- 
fore, be a quality, and this quality can be 
only motion. 

A very skilful mathematical analysis has 
satisfied MM. Fresnel, Poisou, and Arago, 
that the equations of the propagation of 
heat in solid bodies may be conciliated 
with the equations of the undulatory move- 
ments of an eminently elastic fluid. 

When, therefore, the quiescent mass is 
pervaded by this vibratory motion, its 

icles necessarily renounce their contact, 
and being at liberty to move through space, 
greater or less, assume such forms as the 
equilibrium of the attractive and calorific 
wer demands. Nor is fluidity, or abso- 
ute incoherence of the icles, indispen- 
sable for their changing the position of their 
attractive poles, and grouping themselves 
into new arrangements. Thus, if a mass of 
basalt be exposed to a high temperature, it 
will melt into a liquid glass, which, if 
quickly cooled, becomes a transparent, uni- 
form, vitreous body. If this body be again 
heated for some little time, but so slightly as 
not even to have its substance softened, it 
will become throughout its whole interior 
a congeries of regular crystals, 

Our author avails himself of these facts, 
to infer the original solidity, instead of the 
chaotic confusion, of the globe. Thus he 
says— 

“When first the calorific energy was made to 
actuate the near of the earth, a mighty change 
would ensue. The central mass, composed most 
probably of the metallic bases of the earths and 
alkalis, as voleanic phenomena seem to attest, 
would fuse, the exterior parts would oxidize into 
the crust of mineral strata, and the outermost coat 


of all—the fixed ice—would melt into the moveable 
waters.” 


Dr. Ure having deduced these conclu- 
sions from physics, confirms his theory by a 
reference to holy writ :— 


“ The infusion,” he observes, “* of this quicken- 
ing energy, seems distinctly indicated by the in- 
spired historian of the earth. ‘Inthe beginning, 

od created the heaven and the earth. And the 
earth was without form, and void; and darkness 
was upon the face ofthe deep. And the Spirit of 
God moved upon the face of the waters.’ This last 
idea has been, perhaps, more truly rendered by Mil- 
ton, inthe expression, ‘dove-like, sate brooding on 
the vast abyss, and made it pregnant!’ In the sub- 
lime conception, thus finely paraphrased, may we not 
recognise the impregnation of the torpid sphere 
with elementary fire—that principle of all material 
activity, that power which loosens the bands of 
primordial cohesion, and communicates the essence 
of plastic mobility to a refractory solid? But for 
this marvellous constitution, as displayed espe- 
cially in water, the face of nature would have for 
ever exhibited ‘ a death-like silence, and a dread 
repose.” The globe would have been in an un- 
changing and waveless ocean crust.”—p. 7, 
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has frequently urged, with an 
unhallowed triumph, the absurdity of the 
Mosaic account of the creation, because the 
sacred historian asserts light to have existed 
three days before the sun was created. It 
will, however, be found, on fair examina- 
tion, that the cosmogony of Moses is in 
perfect consistency with the discoveries of 
modern science. 

In 1802, Dr. Young proved, before the 
Royal Society, the following optical laws :— 
“ That wherever two portions of the same 
light arrive at the eye by different routes, 
either exactly, or very nearly, in the same 
direction, the light becomes most intense 
when the difference of the route is any 
multiple of a certain length, and least intense 
in the intermediate state of the interfering 
cowew and this length is different for 
ight of different colours.” Now, this law, 
which is the basis of a new and admirable 
theory of light, has been since fully adopted 
by Fresnel and Arago, who have enforced 
and illustrated it by many deep researches. 
It demonstrates incontestably the separate 
existence of a luminiferous ether, which 
may be made to undulate not only by the 
sun and other permanent foci of vibration, 
but by an immense number of other causes, 
such as the friction or the gentle heating 


of many mineral solids, as also by several 
chemical actions independent of combus- 


tion. Hence then, this ether, as being in- 
dispensable to the operation of every luci- 
ferous impulse, ~ being, in fact, the 
substratum or subject-matter of light, as air 
is of sound in general, must necessarily have 
had a precedent and independent existence, 
as Moses has declared in his narrative of 
the creation. 

It is established by many facts, that 
luminous impressions may be excited with- 
out any intercourse or reference whatever 
to the sun. Such are the phosphorescence 
of minerals buried since the origin of things 
in the bowels of the earth; electric light 
caused by friction, metallic contact, or the 
volition of the electric eel ; the luminous- 
ness of many insects, worms, and marine 
mollusca, in the living state ; the fibres of 
animals and vegetables after death; and 
the lucid points of the moon’s disc, where 
the sunbeams never fall—all attest that 
light can exist without the agency of the 
sun. 

For instance, the luciferous action of 
dead fish may be not only transfused to 
water, but may be afterwards brightened by 
a certain quantity of saline impregnation ; 
darkened by a still greater quantity of the 
salt; and revived again, in all its original 
brilliancy, by moderate dilution with water. 
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Thus, a wine-glass may be filled as it were 
with light. 


“ How anphilosophical, therefore,” observes Dr. 
Ure,“ to infer the absolute want, or non-existence, 
of light, whenever our purblind opties cannot dis- 
cernit? And since we know that the luciferous 
ether may be thrown into visible luminous undula- 
tion wit the sun or stars, and into invisible 
luminous undulation by the sun and stars, what 
reason have we to conclude that similar undula- 
tions do not agitate it at all times, independently of 
these focal excitants? Its elastic mobility, indeed, 
is such, that, from the instant of its creation, or 
first disengagement from the primeval substance 
of the heavens and earth, its vibrations must have 
commenced, and have continued with more or less 
frequency and intensity to the present time. 

“Had Moses written the record of creation from 
the informations of sense, or m2 | om learning, he 
would not have placed the creation of light three 
days prior to thecreation of the sun, moon, and stars. 
Accordingly, this apparent inversion of the order of 
natural causes and effects, this supposed anticipa- 
tion of a phenomenon before the existence of its 
agent, has become a stumbling-block to many evil- 
dis minds, and a stone of offence to the im- 
jenn instead of being —_ as a motive to 

eeper study into nature, and of humbler faith in its 

Author. When, however, in the progress “of re- 
search, we come to discover that Moses has de- 
scribed events in their just order of sequence, an 
order, which reason could never suggest to him, 
and which hag lain concealed till our own days, 
even from the ys we are then forced to 
conclade, that he was inspired with a knowledge 
truly divine.”—pp. 22, 23. 


Dr. Ure next proceeds to enlarge upon 
the nature of light, and to prove, by a great 
variety of experiments, instituted principally 
by the French philosophers, Arago and 
Fresnel, &c., the undulatory theory of light. 
We do not detail them, because they are of 
too abstruse a character for the general reader, 
and could not be properly understood without 
a tolerable intimacy with the mathematics. 
Indeed, the chapter upon light is the most 
abstruse in the whole volume. However, 
his concluding observations are so appro- 
priate and satisfactory, that we shall tran- 
scribe them :— 


“ The facts now detailed are amply sufficient to 
rove, that not only mere space, but that even the 
ense forms of matter, are pervaded by a lumini- 

ferous medium, by whose andulatory movements 
the phenomena of light are produced. To the 
creation of this marvellous essence, the divine 
mandate, * Let there be light, seems to refer. Its 
re-existence was necessary to the luciferous 
unctions of the sun, and the other foci of vibra- 
tion. As we know that its undulations may be 
excited by many causes independent of the sun, 
we can find no difficulty in conceiving that alter- 
nations of light and darkness, constituting the 
evening and the morning of the first three days of 
creation, might have taken place. A far more 
vivid excitation of the luminiferous ether, no doubt, 
commenced when the solar globes were invested, 
on the fourth day, with their phosphoric atmo- 
spheres, to which, most gratuitously, a” state of 
igneous combustion has been ascribed. This is a 
process of waste and change, unlike the frugal 
economy observed in the domains of nature. 
What brilliant radiations may be produced by 
transmitting the influence of a voltaic battery 
through a bit of charcoal, placed in vacuo, yet the 
carbonaceous matter is not consumed! This light 
vies with the sun, |"* is certainly not borrowed from 
his beams. How, t\:erefore, should purblind sciolists 
dare to cavil at th. Hebrew prophet for recording 
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in the sublimest language, that light, the first-born 
offspring of heaven, enlivened the wilderness of 
space, before certain ponderous and inert spheroids 
were ordained to modify its operations! As justly 
might they assert, that the electric power, whether 
substance or quality, did not exist till philosophy 
mounted its cylinder, to excite luminous pheno- 
mena.”—pp. 50, 51, 

Dr. Ure supposes that the whole of our 
globe was covered with water, and that “ the 
gathering the waters together into one 
place,” as detailed in Genesis, has reference 
to this fact, and proves it. In this view he 
is certainly not far wrong, for chemistry 
enables us to understand the means by 
which God effected his purpose. We find 
that the crust of the globe consists of six 
substances, silica, alumina, iron, lime, 
magnesia, and potash. Now, the bases of 
all these substances, with the exception of 
iron—are capable of decomposing water, 
even when solidified in the state of ice, with 
the most violent action. In the caverns of 
the earth, the simple bases of these sub- 
stances were, as hinted before, in a state of 
fusion ; and if we suppose water, though in 
the solid form of ice, admitted, the most 
violent action would have ensued—explo- 
sions, eruptions, and earthquakes, and the 
consequence would be, the upheaving of the 
mountains, the formation of valleys, and 
ren driving the waters into their marine 


“ That silica and its associated bases, which are 
oxidized at the surface of the earth, and thus de- 

rived of their elementary activity, exist at a mo- 

erate depth beneath that surface, devoid of 
oxygen, in the state of simple combustibles, there 
is little reason to doubt. The phenomena of earth- 
quakes and volcanoes lead plainly to this conclu- 
sion. The heat observed in subterranean regions, 
progressively increasing as we descend, renders it 
probable that these combustible elements exist 
there in a fluid state ; an effect which would result 
from a very moderate heat, one greatly inferior to 
= is requisite for the fusion of their oxides.”— 
p. 91. 

From the organic remains frequently 
found in various parts, we learn that certain 
races of animals were inhabitants of the 
antediluvian world, which are now extinct. 
And we also learn that many species of 
animals, which can now only ‘inhabit the 
tropical or Indian climates, were at that 
time inhabitants of England. Now, al- 
though the fossil remains of many animals, 
and even plants, which can neither live nor 
vegetate in this country, have been proved 
to have lived in it before the deluge,—and 
these too, animals of a different description, 
and of much more enormous growth than 
any of the present era—yet it is singular that 
no vestige of human bones have been dis- 
covered. Hence then it would appear, that 
the antediluvian earth which formed the 
habitation of man, must have disappeared 
altogether, and has perhaps been ingulfed 
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in some of our t oceans ; and Dr. Ure 
thinks, probably the Pacific Ocean occu- 
pies, as its bed, the great antediluvian con- 
tinent. 


“T readily concede that the territories oceupied 
by the human race were permanently submerged 
at the deluge— probably some great continent, cor- 
responding to the site and area of our Pacific 
Ocean, whiich still betrays, in multiplied points of 
its expanse, the embers of voleauie violence. On 
this principle, seripture truth is not violated ; and 
thus also, we can perfectly account for the non- 
appearance of the bones of man, and his companion 
animals, the sheep, the goat, the camel, &c., among 
the dilavial exuvie of all the continents bhitheito 
explored. 

“A universal deluge seems et | proved by 
the utter extinction of the species of the primeval 
race of animals, a topic which we shall afterwards 
discuss at some detail. Were we not informed by 
Moses of the universal depravity of the progeny of 
Cain, as well as of the descendants of Seth, whom 
they corrupted, a depravity to which modern crime 
affords parallels enow to render the history 
credible, we should find some difficulty in recon- 
ciling with the ls of a benig governor, 
so tremendous a catastrophe, implicating not only 
the human race, but myriads of animals, in a com. 
mon destruction. But we read that divine justice 
outraged, and mercy spurned, at length required 
their victims. ‘ And God saw that the wickedness 
of man was great in the earth, and that every 
imagination of the thoughts of his heart was only 
evil continually. And it repented the Lord that 
he bad made man on the earth, and it grieved 
him at the heart.’ 

“ Since Geology leads us to conelude, that the 
earth peopled by Noah's contemporaries perished 





at the deluge, complete harmony is maintained 
between science, and a just interpretation of holy 
writ.”—pp. 472, 473. 


Now, there can be little doubt that the 


deluge was effected principally by the 
agency of those great volcanic emotions 
which were sufficient to upheave the beds of 
the antediluvian ocean, burying the ante- 
diluvian continent under its waters. If the 
sea, for instance, should penetrate in large 
quantity to the bases of the earths and 
alkalis in the interior of the earth, “and 
especially if they were in a state of fusion, 
as already described, the explosion would 
be tremendous and awful in the extreme. 
If potassium, silicium, magnesium, calcium, 
&c., be merely placed in contact, there is 
an explosion with flame, and hydrogen gas is 
rapidly evolved. But if these agents should 
be mixed in large quantities, as probably 
happened at the period of the deluge, the 
eflect would be tremendous, and quite suf- 
ficient to upheave the beds of the ocean, 
and inundate the continents. This effect 
would arise, not only by the violence of 
the explosion ; but the heat would expand 
the rapidly disengaged hydrogen, and which 
meeting again with oxygen, and becoming 
fired from electricity, or some such means, 
would add to the catastrophe. 

Till the brilliant discoveries of Sir Hum- 
phrey Davy, upon the nature and properties 
of the metallic bases of the alkalis and the 
earths, and their powerful and .energetic 
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action upon water, physical science was 
in the dark with respect to the theory 
of voleanic phenomena. But since this era, 
a wide field of knowledge has been explored, 
and the chemist who has witnessed the 
action of these agents, even in the minute- 
ness of the laboratory rtions, is at no 
loss to conceive the direful effects of the 
proportions which must have been 
to evolve those masses of rock, quartz, and 
other crystallized formations, the theory of 
which gives to the study of geology a 
peculiar interest ; and enables us to explain, 
or rather to understand, those physical pro- 
— of matter, through which it pleased 
rovidence to submerse the great ante- 
diluvian continent, with the entire of the 
inhabiting human race, in the vast abyss of 
the deep— probably, as our author suggests, 
the great Pacific Ocean. 

Dr. Ure, too, is inclined to believe that 
the great bulk of the antediluvian animals, 
in all probability, became extinct at this 
general catastrophe. There can be little 
doubt, that the antediluvian race were of 
much more gigantic stature than the same 
species of the present era, It is also pro- 
bable, that the land bore a greater ratio to 
the sea, during the antediluvian period, than 
at present, and therefore the means of 
subsistence was more attainable for animals 
of such enormous bulk. 

There is one thing certain, that in the 
antediluvian era, the temperature of Europe 
and its neighbouring parts must have ap- 

ximated to that of the present Indies. 

is is inferred from.our finding the fossil 
remains of animals and plants, now inha- 
bitants of the tropical zones only, under 
circumstances which leave no doubt of their 
having peri in the place of their nativity ; 
and as having been found in Europe, they 
must have vegetated there. Now, the ques- 
tion is, how has this alteration of the tem- 
perature taken place. 

Tn the antediluvian world, the land bore 
a much greater proportion to the sea than at 

resent. The of such an arrangement 
in a spheroid like ours, would be an ac- 
cumulation of temperature, and conse- 
quently a warmer climate in every latitude 
throughout the globe. But after the deluge, 
the proportion of sea being greatly in- 
creased, and that of the land diminished, 
vefrigeration would be the uence ; 
and hence the al ice of our poles— 
no doubt a post-diluvian phenomenon. We 
can therefore readily understand how species 
of animals and plants, now the natives of 
the equatorial regions only, could have 
existed in the higher latitudes of the ante. 
diluvian period. 
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Now, there can be no doubt, that many of 
the speci the fossil elephant, the 
great martodon, the megatherium, the great- 
clawed megalonyx, and hyena, the dens 
of which latter, in this country, have been 
explored most successfully by Dr. Buck- 
land—are now all extinct. Nor does this 
view seem in contradiction with the scrip- 
ture record :— 


“ Had ail our present animal tribes,” says Dr. 
Ure, “* been propagated from the ark which rested 
on Ararat, or some other lofty mountain in Asia, 
how comes it that the kangaroo, echidne, orni- 
thorynehus, and wombat, are now confined to New 
Holland? Not an individual of any of these re- 
markable species have been found in Europe, Asia, 
Africa, or America. Their absence cannot be 
ascribed to unsuitableness of climate, for the kan- 
garoo and wombat have thriven well in England ; 
and surely our immense continents offer them every 
variety of food and accommodation. Moses, by his 
silence on the great fact, of the face of the earth 
being revived by the creative Spirit which peopled 
it at first, can in no wise be said to contradict it. 
The critic who should construe omission into 
denial, would find abundant contradictions of that 
sort in all sacred and profane historians.”—p. 501 


The monuments of antediluvian being, 
cannot be viewed without profound emo- 
tion. In exhuming from their beds the 
relics of the primeval world, we seem to 
evoke spirits of darkness, crime, and per- 
dition—we feel almost transported, as it 
were, along with them, to the judgment- 
seat of God, and hear the voice of many 
waters coming to execute the sentence of 


just condemnation on an “ earth corrupt, 


and filled with violence.” 


“ Such a dismal rain,” says our author, “ of all 
organic beings, such a derangement of the fair 
frame of nature, seem to be irreconcileable dif- 
ficulties in Vatural Theism. For is not the wis- 
dom of God impeached, in constructing a world on 
foundations so infirm ; his — in peopling 
so precarious an abode with countless myriads of 
exquisit hani ; and bis goodness, in plung- 
ing indiscriminately every tribe and family of his 
sentient offspring in mortal agony and death! A 
creation replete with beauty and enjoyment, sud- 
denly transformed by its Creator’s mandate or 
permission, into a waste of waters, is a moral 
phenomenon which, certes, no system of ethics can 
explain. Here, metaphysics, the boasted mistress 
of mind, with all her train of categories, stands at 
fault. But here, if reason will deign to forego its 
— and a the aid of a superior light, the 

ebrew prophet will lift up the dark veil from the 
primeval scene. In revealing the disobedience of 
Adam, the atrocious guilt of Cain, and the pesti- 
lence of sin, almost universally spread among their 
progeny, he shows, alas! too clearly, how justice 
outraged, and mercy spurned, inevitably called 
forth the final lustration of the deluge. This eon- 
clusion no philosopher can reasonably gainsay, 
who considers man as a responsible agent, and 
this earth, with all its ——— of organic life, 
as mainly subservient to his moral and intellectual 
education,”—pp. 505, 506. 


We have so far endeavoured to furnish 
our readers with a detail of the valuable 
and important principles developed in this 
most interesting volume. We confess, that 
we have been not only delighted, but in- 
structed, by the views which it unfolds, It 
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is a volume which we think should be not 
only perused, but carefully studied, by all. 
The sceptic will find the grounds of his un- 
belief and impiety subverted and demo- 
lished, and a more firm creed established 
on their ruins; while the true Christian will 
have his principles confirmed, and his faith 
strengthened, by discovering that the pro- 
gress of modern science has at last recon- 
ciled the difficulties of holy writ, and the 
records of the sacred historian with the 
principles of physics. 
——~——_ 


Review.—The Life and Correspondence 
of the late Admiral Lord Rodney. By 
Major-General Mundy. Two Vols. 
8v0. pp. 492, 436. 
1830. 

Tue writer of this article well remembers 
when the fame of Admiral Rodney was as 
high, as extended, and as much celebrated, 
as that which, in subsequent years, crowned 
the victor of Camperdown, or the hero of 
the Nile. The plaudits which accompanied 
the success of the former, were as loud and 
as enthusiastic as those which blazoned the 
achievements of the latter ; nor will the ex- 
ploits of Rodney be blotted from the records 
of his country, until patriotism shall cease 
to be a national virtue. 

By an ancestor of Admiral Rodney, we 
have, in the first of these volumes, a genea- 
logical sketch of his pedigree, carrying back 
our views to the time of the crusades, and 
thence conducting them onward through 
those vicissitudes of fortune which are attend- 
ant upon the families of the great. The nar- 
rative appears to have been written with 
commendable fidelity. 

The style is simple and expressive, but 
though frequently rendered remarkable by 
its peculiar phraseology, the memorial is 
enlivened by animated sallies of humour, 
and rendered interesting by the variety of 
its details, Throughout the whole, a vein 
of sterling piety is perceptible; this is the 
more valuable, from appearing so seldom 
in works of a similar description. To the 
Rodney family, this document must be an 
article of considerable importance. 

While reviewing the life of Lord Byron, 
by Mr. Moore, we observed, that his two 
splendid quartos chiefly consisted of letters 
written by the noble poet, occasionally in- 
terspersed with connective links, and expla- 
natory remarks, by the biographer ; yet that, 
from the whole, his Lordship’s character 
was principally to be inferred by the reader 
from the extensive correspondence submitted 
to his perusal. The life of Admiral Rodney 
proceeds on much the same geueral prin- 
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ciples. It is composed of letters written on 
a variety of occasions, elucidated by the 
biogra with observations, which tend to 
develop the causes and consequences of 
the particular facts to which these docu- 
ments refer. 

In no other respect, however, can any 
similitude be traced between these two 
works. The subjects to which the corre- 
spondence of Admiral Rodney refers, are of 
national ee involving the destiny 
of our naval armaments, and the issues of 
an eventful war. With the history of licen- 
tious amours, of intrigue, assignation, drunk- 
enness, misanthropy, infidelity, and pro- 
faneness, these letters are not polluted. 
They appear, on the contrary, to have origi- 
nated in minds deeply imbued with their 
professional avocations, without being cor- 
rupted by unblushing sensuality. 

The letters comprised in these volumes 
amount to two hundred and twenty-four. 
These are followed by an appendix, which 
relates to Admiral Rodney’s naval engage- 
ments ; the opposing force of the belligerent 
armaments ; the manner in which the line 
of battle was formed on the memorable 
12th of Apnl, 1782; the consequenees 
which followed, from the decisive victory 
of the British ; and the honours that awaited 
the naval hero on his return. 

In addition to the letters written by 
Admiral Rodney, some of which are official, 
while others are to his family and friends, 
many are inserted, of which he is not the 
author. These are in general by statesmen, 
then holding exalted situations in the British 
government. They contain replies to various 
inquiries, advice under particular exigen- 
cies, and directions by which the move- 
ments of the fleet under his Lordship’s com- 
mand, were sometimes regulated. Viewed 
in connexion with each other, they enable 
us to survey the springs and palleys which 
move the visible machine, and show the 
station of arduous responsibility in which 
the admiral of a British fleet is placed. 
The correspondence is highly interesting 
in a national point of view. On the issue 
of an engagement, the fate of an empire 
frequently depends. Even a single move- 
ment may be seen to alter the whole aspect 
of calculations, that were intended for future 
years, 

The style in which Admiral Rodney's 
letters are written, is plain, nervous, and 
unaffected. In every sentence, the firmness 
of the hero is blended with the dignity of 
the man. In writing, he appears to be 
above all disguise ; and to any thing like 
meanness, he must have been an utter 
suanger, What he intended to commu- 
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nicate, language the most unambiguous is 
selected to express; and neither paper nor 
words are wasted in idle ceremony and 
deceitful compliments. The subject of his 
letters is always uppermost. On this he 
enters at its commencement, and concludes 
as soon as it is finished. Hence, these 
documents are never protracted to any 
tedious length, nor inflated with unmeaning 
verbiage. Throughout the whole, the most 
ardent patriotic spirit is evinced. The wel- 
fare of his country lies near the author's 
heart ; and his solicitude to promote her 
interest on every occasion, could not have 
been more ardent or so apparent, if the 
private fortune of himself and family had 
— upon his personal exertions. 

n the selection and arrangement of these 
letters, Major-General Mundy has displayed 
much judgment, care, and taste. With 
some trifling exceptions, they follow each 
other in consecutive order, according to 
their dates, and the occurrences to which 
they refer; and by the mutual light which 
they impart to one another, scarcely any 

rtion of the correspondence is involved 
in obscurity. Where any trifling shades 
remain, the observations of the biographer 
immediately appear, to dispel the rae 

The honest and hard-earned fame which 
the gallant Admiral acquired, by his enter- 
prising spirit and numerous victories, no 
lapse of years can ever tarnish. Of his 
eighty broadsides discharged from the can- 
non of the Formidable, in 1782, we yet 
hear the report, and the sound will be trans- 
mitted to future generations. Yet we cannot 
but regret, that these letters had not been 
given to the nation at a much earlier 
period, before the enthusiasm, which their 
occasions excited, was permitted to cool, 
or rival events, of a more modern date, were 
suffered to intervene. The lapse of half 
a century has extended the vista, but not 
diminished the beauty, of the scene. It is 
now combined with other objects partici- 
pating in the brilliancy of the general colour- 
ing, and displaying, on the whole, an his- 
torical picture of British valour, which time 
will never be able to erase from the records 
of the world. 

—— 


Revirw.— The Science of Bookkeeping 
exemplified, in Jones’s English System 


of Single and Double Entry, and 
Balancing Books. Royal 4to. pp. 260. 
Jones, Coleman Street, London. 1831. 


Wauatever charms may be found in per- 
using the works of genius, and indulging in 
the dreams of literature, all must acknow- 
ledge that we cannot do without pounds, 
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shillings, and pence. To ladies and gentle- 
men of independent fortunes, the science of 
bookkeeping may appear paltry and con- 
temptible, and, perhaps, an ignorance of 
accounts may be considered by them as a 
passport to fancied superiority. But should 
their bankers, or stewards, or the commercial 
portion of the community, be afflicted with 
this genteel disease, no spirit of prophecy is 
needful, to foresee the consequences. 

With mercantile men the defects prevail- 
ing in all systems of bookkeeping hitherto 
reduced to practice, have been long noticed 
and deplored, and many efforts have been 
made to remedy the evils of which all com- 
plain. Much has accordingly been done ; 
but, by all the predecessors of Mr. Jones, 
much was left br him to accomplish. To 
this important subject he has turned his at- 
tention as a public accountant, and brought 
to bear +r its various branches the expe- 
rience of fifty years. During the lapse of 
this period, the discovery of defects led him 
to seek remedies. Success in one attempt 
stimulated to another, until diligence and 
perseverance crowned his enterprising exer- 
tions with a triumph over obsiacles that had 
been deemed insurmountable. 

Some improvements, which early obser- 
vation and practice had enabled him to 
make, were published in 1821; but the 
system at that period had been matured 
only to a certain extent, and as such it was 
presented to the public. We find, however, 
that it has been made a subject of animad- 
version, not for failing to accomplish what 
it had professed to achieve, but because it 
did not provide for more distant defi- 
ciencies, which it made no pretensions to 
supply. 

he attack, in a pamphlet bearing the 
signature “ J. S.” is grounded on a miscon- 
ception of the expressions used by the 
author, in his balancing system, printed in 
1821. His promise there was, to give a 
plan for detecting all errors in amount in 
the postings to the ledger; thus—if the 
ledger contained the amount of all goods 
sold—and their aggregate was £.10,000— 
while by the original entries in the day 
book they amounted to £.10,100—herein 
would be an error in amount of £.100—and 
it would also be an error, if the ledger was 
over posted ; but this evidently is very dis- 
tinct from posting an amount to John in- 
stead of to Thomas, for this is an error in 
persons only, because the ledger would 
exhibit the correct value of book debts, if it 
contained the whole of the amounts. 

The author's work, printed in 1821, was 
accompanied by such information as the 
parties needed for their books, and in all 
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cases, the difference between: errors in 
amount, which his plan would detect, and 
errors in person, which his plan would not 
detect, was explained. 

To these remote deficiencies, the present 
work is, however, fully extended ; the system 
at once providing against erroneous entries, 
and detecting errors, should any item be 
posted to an improper account. Of this 
system the following analysis will com- 
municate the leading features. 

From page 1 to 14 the statements are 

erspicuous, and the information is distinct, 
‘or single entry, with formulas of books, 
which, on their very face, insure correctness ; 
and when these are compared with the 
formulas given of the modes in general use, 
(page 15 to 19,) the advantage is too striking 
in favour of the new mode, not to be ap- 
parent to every unprejudiced mind. 

When we look into pages 27, &c. &c. at 
the Italian system, which is as clearly de- 
fined, with formulas for comparison with the 
English journal by double entry, we are 
somewhat astonished that the former has 
been used so long, without any serious 
attempt, except by Mr. Jones, to relieve the 
commercial world of that obscure, intricate, 
and unsafe mode of keeping books, to which 
no proof of positive correctness can be 
attached, At this point of view, as seen by 
comparison, the English system manifestly 
excels. Its elucidations are simple, and its 
principles well laid down and easily under- 
stood ; in the entries all is clear, obscurity 
is avoided, and correctness, with proof, 
occupies its place ; while the balance book, 
in both single and double entry, detects all 
errors in amount. 

The section (p. 38 to 63) on bankers’ 
accounts comprises a complete body of in- 
formation, while the formulas of entry for all 
the various items in the different books, and 
the excellent arrangement of the cash-book, 
to a the daily balance and save 
copying the first entries, is only exceeded by 
that simple means of obtaining positive 
knowledge, that all amounts are posted to 
their right accounts in the ledger, and this 
too without the trouble of calling over the 
entries. Every banker and his clerks should 
read this work, 

The merchants’ system with the set of 
books by double entry, gives the most 
efficient information that can be wanted ; 
and the manufacturers’ section is equally 
replete with valuable instruction. 

The section on government accounts, 
pp- 69 to 87, is worth the attention of every 
member of both houses of parliament, since 
it shews the folly of the old systems of 
efficial accounts, and furnishes a more 
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efficient outline for their new formation. 
As a professional man, Mr. Jones goes fully 
into the source of the evils, and exhibits a 
certain and efficient remedy for all those, in 
matters of account, of which Sir H. Parnell, 
in his excellent work on Financial Reform, 
complains. 

In the section, pp. 87—90, provision is 
made for mercantile and insurance brokers’, 
and commission agents’ accounts ; while in 
the 22d and 23d sections, much information, 
with proformas, is given for the mercery, 
drapery, and other wholesale, as well as 
retail, trades. 

The 24th section p. 102, exhibits the 
practical part of bookkeeping. The ex- 
planations are simple, clear, and efficient, 
giving a complete elucidation of two sets of 
books ; the first by single, and the other by 
double entry, each for a year, with their 
balance-books. 

Here is introduced the author’s last im- 
provement, which detects with certainty if 
any amount is posted to a personal account, 
which should have been carried toa nominal 
one, and vice versa. In this, the author has 
shewn his skill, and to great advantage, 
having provided a simple yet efficient 
remedy Er an evil which a late writer on 
this subject has declared to be incurable. 

In a national and commercial point of 
view, Mr. Jones is entitled to the thanks 
and patronage of the public, which can 
alone compensate him for his great labour, 
expense, and valuable information. 

ne work is got up in a masterly style. 
It consists of 120 pages of letter-press, in- 
cluding abundance of proforma, and 140 
pages of lithography ; forming a most 
valuable companion for young persons in- 
tended for trade. 


a 


Review.—The Life of John Walker, 
M.D. &c. &c. By John Epps, M.D. 
8vo. pp. 350. Whittaker, London, 
1831. 

“ Let high birth triumph, what can be more great? 

Nothing but merit in a low estate,” 
Tuvus sang Alexander Pope, and in few 
instances have the sentiment of his lines 
been more fully exemplified than in the 
life of Dr. Walker. Originally a poor lad, 
and destined to the occupation of his father, 
that of a blacksmith, at an early age he 
abandoned the hammer and the forge, 
and entered the world to seek his fortune, 
unbefriended, and with very scanty means, 

Intending to go on board a privateer, some 

favourable occurrences deterred him from 

his purpose, and in succession he became 
an engraver, a schoolmaster, a publisher, 
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studied medicine, visited the continent, ob- 
tained a diploma at Leyden, gained emi- 
nence in his profession, and finally devoted 
his time and talents to the infant science of 
vaccination, of which he remained the inva- 
riable friend, until death terminated his 
career of usefulness, and inscribed his repu- 
tation on the pedestal of fame. 

So far as whey 4 = ay ace 
veloped, he appears to have em the 

mcr of the Quakers. Of this 

assumed the dress, and ad the 
language, but was never received into their 
society. The reason assigned on their part 
seems to have arisen from some suspicions 
having been entertained, that he was not 
sound in the faith; and from various ex. 
amg 9 found in his writings, gleaned 
rom his conversation, and gathered from 
the known infidelity of many with whom he 
associated, the evidence of Le scepticism is 
but too apparent. 

This fact his biographer does not attempt 
to deny ; and the apology he finds for this 
theological aberration, is derived from Dr. 
Walker’s mental eccentricities, his peculiar 
habits, originality of character, and the du- 
plicity which he discovered in the conduct 
of many who professed to be guided by 
pure Christian principles. To the benevo- 
lence of his feelings, his universal philan- 
thropy, and stern integrity of character on 
all occasions, Dr. Epps bears the most un- 

uivocal testimony; and the instances 

ich are adduced in favour of this amiable 
disposition, appear in almost every page of 
this volume. 

From these materials, taken in connexion 
with their various episodes and ramifications, 
enlivened by anecdote and illustrated by 
facts, the biographer has produced an in- 
telligent and entertaining book, The talents 
of Dr. Walker appear in a very command. 
ing light ; and from the incidents recorded, 
we cannot but infer, that he was an acute 
observer of men and manners, and that his 
philosophic eye was ever open to watch 
passing events. 

We are not, however, left to derive this 
character of the deceased, from the friend- 
ship of his biographer. Numerous passages 
selected from Dr. Walker’s writings furnish 
an evidence that cannot be suspected of 
partiality. These are scattered in pleasing 
profusion throughout the volume, and are so 
arranged that they at once relieve and illus- 
trate the progress of detail. 

The following specimens are strictly cha- 
racteristic of the people whom they describe. 


“An Englishman’s soul seems generally to be 
locked up deeper within him than that of other 
people. I believe none excel him in generous acts, 
when his feelings are-once stirred up ; bul be does 
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not to possess that prompt sympathy, to 
feel that ready interest, which others seem te do, 
on seeing a new face, or even a new object. 

people in the world, the French are, perhaps, the 
most ready in feeling an interest in every thing 
which presents itself to them. Ask two Freneh- 
men the road, and the answer shall be given by 
them both at once, with an earnestness that might 
induce one to suppose that the traveller passing 
them, had engaged all their thoughts, and thatthey 
had been ss for the opportunity of the gra- 
tification of speak ng to him. I have made similar 
inquiries of an Irishman, his soul seemed to rush 
into his eye, and he made his answers with an 
eagerness and a joy, that one would be ready to 
think would put him out of breath. 

“ Let a flower fall in the way of two French 
people, and they will take it up, turn it about, and 

sure to discover peculiar beauties in it. The 
colonrs will be charming, the odour agreeable, the 
form elegant, the stem and leaves delicate, &c. 
Every thing that meets their eye seems to claim 
their attention or their sympathies. Passin, 
hastily a print-shop in A am, I saw Freve 
soldiers, officers and privates, looking in at the 
window, but this did not content them, They were 
in argument criticising the prints aloud, in the 
public street, 

“ T once saw a French emigrant priest looking at 
the frontispiece of a book on cookery in a book- 
seller's window in London, and remarked to bim, 
that in his country the greatest attention had been 
paid to the art of cookery. “ Yes,” said he, “ and 
that rabbit is not rightly skewered. You see how 
it is disfigured, by its forelimbs being foreed back, 
and raised above its shoulders. They should have 
been put in this attitude,” said he, gently raising 
his hands before bis breast, and crossing them with 
the palms forward.”—pp. 172—4. 


Of the low estimate in which human 
life is held among the Turks, the reader 
may judge from the following incidents. 


“It lately happened, in a little dispute at the 
camp, that a ‘turk stabbed an Arab; on which 
occasion the British commander-in-chief remon- 
strated to the Captain Paeha, who ordered the 
soldier to be taken tothe village to be beheaded. 
The British poe proposed to wait the issue of 
the wound of the Arab, who eventually recovered, 
and the life of the Turk was spared. 

“ What horror and detestation were excited in a 
young officer of cavalry of my acquaintance, who 
was stationed at the Vizier’s encampment near 
Boulah. He sees from his tent one Turk lead out 
another into an open space, and deliberately draw 
one of his long pistols from his belt, presentit to the 
other's side, and lemnedlictely fire it: the man drops, 
struggles, and kicks in great agony for some time, 
when his executioner, or assassin, without discom- 
posing himself, or being at all in a hurry, with 
another pistol, very deliberately shoots bim through 
the head, and leaves him. While this was going 
on, Turkish soldiers were lying about on the 

round, smoking their pipes, and just turned their 


heads to see what was passing, but without gettin 
up, or giving over smoking. The bodyjlay onan 
till it became offensive in the sun, but bad the 
effect of making the groups of Turkish soldiers 
whe passed that way, to stop and make some sort 
of remarks in their beautifal musical language, but 
which the officer did not understand.”—p. 178. 


On occurrences, persons, and national 
characteristics, similar incidents and obser- 
vations might be selected in great variety, 
and extended to an almost indefinite length ; 
but for these we must refer to the volume, 
which the reader will peruse with a con- 
siderable degree of interest. “The bio- 
graphy will show the characteristics of an 
origimal mind, the methods of its working, 
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the victories gained by erance, the 
envies of the narrow-minded, the presump- 
tions of ignorance, and the power of moral 
principle.” 

In Dr. Epps the deceased has found an 
able biographer, whom we can strongly re- 
commend to the reader, as an entertaining 
and intelligent author. To the interest 
which the simple narrative is calculated to 
excite, the incidents adduced to elucidate 
sentiment and principle, make a consi- 
derable addition. The language is some- 
times distinguished by a pleasing quaintness, 
and a peculiar combination of words, which 
strongly indicate that it is the production of 
an original mind, recording the enterprising 
movements of a congenial spirit. 

a 
CELESTIAL PHENOMENA. 


May, 1831. 


Tue Sun enters Gemini on the 21st, at 6 
minutes past 9 in the evening; his semi- 
diameter on the 1st, is 15 minutes, 53 
seconds, and 5 tenths; and on the 25th, 15 
minutes, 48 seconds, and 7-tenths. 

The Moon enters her last quarter on the 
5th, at 35 minutes past 3 in the morning. 
She is new on the 11th, at 1 minute past 
12 at night ; enters her first quarter on the 
18th, at 12 minutes 4 in the afternoon ; 
and is full on the 26th, at 4 in the afternoon. 
She near Jupiter on the 5th, about 
4 in the afternoon. On the 2ist, at 45 
minutes, 20 seconds, 9 in the evening, 
she is in conjunction with the star 1 y Virginis, 
which will prove an occultation in London, 

The planet Mercury arrives at his greatest 
elongation on the 3d, and his inferior 
conjunction on the 26th, at 30 minutes past 
12 at noon. Venus is a beautiful object in 
the western hemisphere, her path lies above 
Aldebaran and the Hyades, between the 
Bull’s horns, and to the north of the feet of 
Gemini. Mars is also observed in the 
western hemisphere, and to the east of 
Venus ; he is overtaken by her on the 31st, 
about 4 in the afternoon : it will be highly 
interesting for the observer to notice the 
progress of these planets through the con- 
stellations Taurus and Gemini, and the 
difference of velocity between the two. 

The noble planet Jupiter is situated in the 
constellation Capricornus ; he is in quad- 
rature with the Sun on the 12th; at 30 
minutes past 11 in the morning there is a 
visible immersion of his 3d Satellite, which 
takes places on the 30th, at 31 minutes 6 
seconds 1 in the morning. Saturn is 
situated in the constellation Leo; he is in 
quadrature with the Sun on the 16th, at 30 
minutes past 11 in the evening. The Geor- 
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gian planet” is situated in the Goat, and is 
in quadrature with the Sun on the 5th, at 
45 minutes past 4 in the afternoon. 
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Charta.—Sir Robert Cotion, happening to 


Magna 
call at his tailor’s, disco that the man held in 


vered 
hand the; identical Magna Charta, with ail its 
: i 


an which he was just going to cut 
into measures for his customers, The baronet re- 

this valuable curiosity at the price of old 
parchment, and thus recovered what long been 
supposed to have been irretrievably lost. It is now 
preserved in the British Museum. 

Temperance.—A much greater number of diseases 
originate from it larities in eating than in drink- 
ing ;Jand we commit more errors with regard to the 

7 om in the quality of our aliment. * * * 
There is no instance on record, of sy rson having 
injured his health or endangered his ite by drinking 
water with his meals; but wine, beer, and spirits, 
- =, a ee ee =i Sey 
of patients than wou | t ospi in the 
world.— Dr. Willich on Diet and Regimen. 

Smoking —'The saliva serves the important purpose 
of mixing and ing the food for the pA me = 5 ; 
hence it ought not to be ily squandered 
frequent spitting. The strange custom of smoking 
tobacco is on that account extremely hurtful, as it 
weakens the organs of ee, deprives body 
of many useful fluids, and has a direct tendency to 
emaciate it particularly in yourg persons, and those 
of lean and dry fibres. To these it is the more de- 
trimental, that it promotes not only the spitting of 
saliva, but likewise other evacuations. The practice 
not only vitiates the digestion, but impairs the un- 
derstanding, aud stupifies the powers of the mind.— 
Dr. Willich. 

Mode of destroying Docks.—It is but little kno 
that there is no occasion to draw docks ont by the 
root ; if the crowns are cut off, an inch or two 
the surface, in the same way as you would cut the 
tops of carrots and parsnips to keep them fro: 
resting, they will not gro in. The 
for the isa 





. prim- 
roses canopy of heaven,” 
but, in the fatal soil of Cockfield, the ‘‘ modest prim- 
rose” sickens and dies. 

Economy.—Live vot in the country without corn and 
cattle about thee ; for he that putteth his hand to the 

rse for every expense of household, is like him that 
Keepeth water in a sieve : and what vision thou 
shalt want, learn to buy it at the best , for there 
is one penny saved in four, betwixt buying in thy 
need, and when the markets and seasons serve fittest 
for it.—Lerd Burghley. 

Pandora's Bor.—The Prince of Piedmont was not 


andora’s Box. He told ] 
afflict the human race were shut up in that fatal box, 
which Pandora, tem by curiosity, ned, when 
immediately t 

over the surface of ° a 
Prinee, “were all the evils 
ee Yes,” a A t 

replied the Pr 





origin of all.” 

Russia. —The state of intellect must be somewhat 
of the most abject, in an empire where it is necessary 
to issue official injunctions for the observance of a 
law enacting, that “‘ no persons who cannot read or 
write shall ve appointed to civil offices.” Such in- 
junetions ed positively promulgated at Petersbargh 
on the 2d ult. 

Kidley Wink.—One hundred and forty public 
houses "are opened within three miles of Stroud, 
under the New Beer Act. They are called “ Kidley 
Winks.” It was a gentleman in the neighbourhood 
of London who suggested to the Cl llor of the 
Exchequer the idea of small breweries; his name is 
Kidley Wink: hence the term “ Kidley Wink,”’ ap- 
plied to the new beer-shops. 
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Hours of Labour Bili.—The bill for regulating the 
hours of working, in cotton and other factories and 
has been printed. All the former acts are 
rep a ond by the gy l it is yeovieed that after 
of August next person under eighteen 
ears of age shall be allowed to work, between the 
| 4 of seven in the evening and six in the morn- 
ing, in any mill or tory where steam or water 
power is used~at any description of work wh+‘so- 
No person under eighteen years of age to be em- 
ployed in working more than eleven and a half curs 
a day, - only eight hours and a half on Saturday, 
having, at alf an hour to breakfast, and an 
hour to dinner. No child below nine years of age 
is to be employed in any description of work in such 
tories. in cases of mills being destroyed by fire, 
leave is given, for eighteen months hereafter, to em- 
ploy the ——— previously employed in such mills 
for ten hours during the night in any other mill. 
J po | being proprietors of mills, or the fathers or 
etors, are not qualified to act. Fac- 
tories, aon. are to be washed inside once a year with 
qui’ lime and water. p> are to be given 
within two months, and the summons may be served 
manager or clerk of the mill; and two jus- 
tices are empo convict parties who are 
proved to have | had their engines or water wheels in 
ration more than eleven hours and a halfa day. 
© soeen is efewed. “y fate are to be regis- 
toned yearly. can be com- 
pelled under che penalty of i mooths’ imprison- 
ment ; the penalties for a breach of the act are 
from "£10 to £W, one 
complainer. 
Food.—The following statement shows the propor- 
tion of nutriment contained in various articles of 
Greens and turnips contain eight pounds in 
00; carrots 14lbs. in the 100 ; potatoes, 25lbs. 





half being payable to the 


e ii 

in ‘the 100; pupeane’ a, *- 
the 100; wheaten b 

beans, 89lbs. a the 100; 
lentils, O4lbs. in 
92lbs. to MiIbs. 


read Bolbs. : 
peas, 93lbs. in the 100 ; 
the 100; French beans in in grain, from 


ond tees pe Plrit —Sunege as it may seem, “‘ Robin- 
s hawked about through the trade as 

a work of neliher pa hor likelihood, and at last 
accepted, asa proof o y an 
retail . It is singular, but not less 
true--and we ony our readers to draw their own 

inference from the fact--that almost every book o: 

inality has been similarly neg- 

with difficulty found a 

while the whole trade KL — cach 

eagerness to procure works of suc 
dull mechanical writers as Blackmore and Glover ; 








our own times, and in a lighter branch of literature, 
| — Daw Miseries of Human Life,” and the still more 
genious “ Rejected Addresses,” were refused by 
a trade with in indifference, if not contempt. To 
the list of works thus misund 


blisher of his day ; and at 
it had lain twelve years el in 
its author's desk, with doubt, hesitation, and indiffe- 
rence.—Credite posteri ! Mont azine. 


Riterary Notices. 


Just Published. 
Part III. of Baines’s History of Lancashire. 
Part XXV. Portrait Gallery—The Duke of Sussex ; : 
Marquis Cornwallis ; and Right Hon. John Philpot 


Surran. ~t_2 
Part LX. of Views in the East. 
Fourteen Sermons, on various subjects, chiefly by 
celebrated Cortese of the 16th century 
Anti-Slavery Reporter, Nos.78 and’ 79. 
Familiar Summary of the Law o of Bills of Exchange 
P Notes, with an Seoendiz, containing 
— of to  Beseat Bose 





c. 18mo, 


rtrait 
round the World daring the 


clusive. Daniel 
e Bennet, —" Compiled by 


lyerman A | Geor 
James Montgomery, Es . 2 Vols. 8vo. with pumerous 


<8. 
etches of Irish Character. By Mrs. S. C. Hall, 
second Edition, 1 Vol. crown 8vo. 
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Bvengstica), 8 pectator. By the Author of the 
Evangelical Rambler, Vol. 3. 

nsels for the Communion Table. Directions 
Joh BrP os on to stated Communicants. By 
ohn 


‘esa 
Miscella a, Seri 
iish’s Guide to “Wales and 1 Monmouthshire 
he Welsh Interpreter. By ‘Tho — oberts 
The Pulpit. Vol, XVI.—And No. 4 
The Destinies of the British nies, ke. 
William Thorpe. 
Freemason's Pocket Pook. 
‘The History of the Reformation of Religion in 
Scotland. Ky John Knox. By W. M, Gavin, Esq. 
Edinburgh Cabinet Library : Egypt. By the Rev. 
Michael Russell, L.L.D. 
larmonicon. No. 48. 
Thoughts in Retirement. By Three Cl 
Discourses on the Death of ‘he Rev. Ro 
M.A. By Newton Bosworth ; J. Y Gi 
Hughes ; ; Thomas Swan; Rev. F. » 
A Sermon on the Death of the Rev. “Dr. Andrew 
Thomson. By Dr. Chalmers. 
Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia, Vol. XVJ1.—Hydro- 
statics and Pneumatics. 
Omnipotence, a Poem, By Richard J Jarman. 
wee ee Society Record, No. Jan., Feb., 
are 
B re e'Deliverance of Switzerland, a Dramatic Poem. 
akon is 
Taine 5 Turner's Life and Diary. By her Father. 
The Test of Truth. 
Brief Memoir of the Rev. Thomas Charles. 
the Kev. Edward Morgan, M.A. 
The Casket—Romance—H isto » ee Part 1—3 
The Music of the Church. . La Seema, M.A. 
Universal Instruction. By | yne 
The ae! of the Church sof Christ in continuation 
of Milner. By John Scott, M.A. 
Letters to a Mother on the Care of her Infant. 
atlun of English Literature, superintended by 
Valpy, M.A. 
Free ‘Thoughts on the 
Church of i. By 
Portraits of the Royal Family, i in Penmanship. By 
J. P. Hemm. 


By 


Py 


Ar 4S interests of the 


In the Press. 

In One Volume 12mo., ornamented with a benetited 

Sage Be by “Dean from a Picture » FL 
The Life of the Rev. Joho 
A, including Notices of be! Rev. Charles 

A. By the Rev. Richard Watson. 
Edition, in 1 Vol. small 8vo. of No Fiction. 
“Rev. Andrew Reed. 

A Tale of the West Indies. By 

A New Edition in 18mo. 
ew and Instructive Reader for Children. By 


Rev. Ingram Cobbio, A.M. E 

By the same Author. Fables for Children ; with 
numerous Engrav 

A Picturesque ‘Companion. Zi Masque, Ramagate, 
stairs, and the 


r Letters on sp acim Subjects, Part 1, by James H. 
rere, 





Prepering for the Press. 
Ecclesiastical History of o first ht Centuries, 
a soute of Be ry" a bom ante, 1.A. Vol. 1. 
Vol. ond Course, in continuation, 
will a next winter. 


dal, Night,’ The 
Edition ao the I Parson’s Horn- Book. 

A of Endowments for the Provident Classes 
in every Station of Life, exemplified by the Rules of 
the Southwell Endowment Society. By the Rev. Johu 
Thomas Becher, M.A. 

e By). F. Pensie, ‘Author of the “ Royal Minstrel,” 
ond other meritorious Works an Historical =, 
founded on the early periods of English history. 


Anniversary of the Protestant Society —The Annual 
Meeting of the Protestant Society for the Protection 
of Religious Liberty, will be held at the City of 
London Tavern, on Saturday, May 14th, at eleven 
o'clock precisely: some distinguished Peer will 
preside. 


Poems, “By 
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